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THE HALL OF RECORD, 


As we understand this edifice is to be denominated, is situated 
i the park, near the east side of the city-hall; the walls being the 
a view of which accompanied 


only remaining part of the “old jail, 
urlast number. It is eighty feet six inches in depth, and sixty-two 
feet six inches in breadth, and in height forty-eight feet six inches 








—the portico of each front is supported by six solid marble columns, 
the Sing-Sing quarries, manufactured by the convicts at that 
place. The height of the columns is thirty feet, the diameter at the 
base four feet eight inches, and at the top three feet four inches. 
The exterior is to be stuccoed, in imitation of marble, and the 
roof covered with copper. The apartments are to be thoroughly 
fire-proof—the floors formed of solid mason-work, and the arched 
The register, county clerk, 





ceilings finished in the same manner. 
surrogate, street commissioner, and clerk of the supreme court, 
together with others, are here to be accommodated in order to secure 
the valuable records and papers frem the possibility of conflagration. 
The common council have already appropriated twenty-five thousand 
tive hundred dollars for this improvement, and it will require a fur 
ther appropriation to complete it. Scientific gentlemen and artists 
pronounce the building the most perfect and chaste piece of archite« 

turein this city. Its style is Grecian, from the mode! of the temple 


t I phesus 





ORIGINAL TALES. 





MANNERS AND MORALS.——A TRUE STORY. 
NovHING is more common than for parents to pay greater attention 
The perfection of 
a system of education would be to unite the two, and certainly they 
They are both im- 


the manners than the morals of their children. 


by no means incompatible with each other. 
portant, but not equally so, to the happiness of the community. In 
the general iatercourse of the world, manners constutute the light com 
which circulates from hand to hand, or rather the medium of barter 
nd eachange, through which certain habits of good wil! are estab- 
lished among strangers and ordinary acquaintances. In domestic 
life, and in the closest relations of society, manners have also a vast 
influence in cementing and brightening the chain of love and friend 
slip. They form those gentle imperceptible ties which operate by 
an unseen and charming influence, and prevent the famuiliarities and 
ttle collisions of the fire-side from degenerating at last into corro- 
sve bickerings, that end in alienation and misery. Indeed, man- 
hers are of such consequence to the well-be ing of us all, that they 
vever can be too dearly acquired, except at the expense, or by the 
neglect of morals. It is only when the manlier, more indispensa- 
e, and elevated qualities of the mind, the virtues of truth, justice, 
and benevolence are sacrificed to outward forms and polish, that 
‘ese latter become mischievous and dangerous. 
Gilbert and Charles Westcott were first cousins, of a Tespec table 
family. Charles was a ward of Gilbert’s father, and they were 
rought up together like brothers. 
harles made him a favorite with the family, and especially with 
He loved him 
as a brother, indeed, better than some brothers love each other. He 
Was a few years older than Charles, whose battles he fought, and 


The easy obliging temper of 


Gilbert, who early exhibited a different disposition. 


whose rights he defended at school, at college, and everywhere else, 
nall occasions. Soon after finishing his education, he settled on 
‘he farm where he was born, and from that time resided entirely in 
‘Se country. His manners were rustic, and his mode of speaking 


“ash and abrupt. Yet he was a man of the most inflexible integ 


All without 
He was 


rity, as well as of the kindest, most generous heart. 
was blunt and unceremonious—all within was solid gold. 
|married to an amiable woman, and had a fine family of children 
Charles, on the contrary, was one of the most easy, polished, 
agreeable fellows in the world. He had spent all his time, since 
manhood, in cities, among the gay, refined, and dissipated. He 
had spent something else too—and that was his fortune. Everybody 
iked him, except a few of his most intimate friends, of whom it 
was suspected he had borrowed money. In proportion as he became 
poor, the polish of his manners and the extreme courtesy of his de 
portment increased. 
those who find it necessary to live by their wits 


The most insinuating people in the world are 
It is their busi 
ness to make themselves agreeable. Charles was a single man 
One fine summer morning, finding himself without money, and 
without amusement, of course, the idea struck him to pay a visit to 
not seen for years past, in the country 
The thing was convenient, and besides, he thought to himself, “ W! 


he torthwith put h 


his cousin, whom he had 
knows what may come of it?’ Accordingly 
design into execution. 
Gilbert received him with a hearty welcome 
“ Better late than never, Charles,’ shook his tiny 
I thought you had forgot you had a cousin 


sail he, as he 


hand till he writhed. 
and friend.’ 

‘What an Orson is this relation of mine,’ 
He made a hundred polite excuses 


thought he— but he did 


not sav it. and expressed so 
much pleasure at seeing the old house, the old trees, and the old neig! 
bors, that Gilbert was delighted. He called all the 
piled them on hislap. Gilbert scolded them and bade them go about 
their business. 
“What an Orson,” 
perfect rural Venus 


children, and 


thought Charles agam but his wif 


He accompanied his cousin to see his farm, his cattle, his improve 


ments, and his old neighbors; and he made himself so agreeat' 


that they, one and all, declared they liked him a thousand times 
better than Gilbert, who was frequently so short with them that 
they were half afraid of him 

*'To be sure,” said they, “there never was a hinder heart, or a 


in lending and giving, an 
But he 
with a good grace, not from unwillingness, but a coarse habit of do 
that thos 


better neighber,”’ and they said true, for, 


in kind offers, no man could be more liberal! did not give 
ing things, and the consequence was most oblige 
vilified him the most. But Charles was the favorite of all, before 


he had been a fortuight among them; and such was the lascination 
of his manner, that one half the belles of the country round could 
not sleep at night for thinking he was in love with them, He stai 
about a month, went to town, and was observed for some time to have 
plenty of money 

‘Charles must have had a run of luck, or a windfall,’ thought 


the tailor, as he paid a bill of three years standing, and ran up a new 


one 

Not long after his de} irture, a friend came to Gilbert t worrow 
some money, and for the first time in his lite he was obliged to re 
fuse. He had none just then to lend 

‘The mean hunks!’ exclaimed the wife of the tarmer when 
he got home. The mean hunks! I know toa certainty he dunned 
Squire Allen for a large sum, just before his cousin Charles went 


But | don’t know 
’ 


away, and received it too 
men get to be stingy when they grow ok 
1 don’t think any such thing,” sa 
I do,’ 

} 


‘The good woman appealed to her acquaintances, who all agreed she 


; 
said the other, and they had a little tiff on the occasion 
was right, and indeed it seemed that Gilbert every day verified her 
little luxuries 


long 


opinion. By degrees, he discontinued a number of 


in which he used formerly to indulge. His children were ere 
dressed in home spun his old-fashioned coach broke down and was 
never repaired; the pleasure horses were putto the plough; and 
what had never happened before, the neighbors came and went with 
out being asked to take a glass of wine 

His wite urged him to get the coach mended, but he abrupt 


She was offended, and said to hereelt 


re 
plied, “ he couldn’t afford it.’ 
“ Who would have thought my husband could ever become mean 
The villagers went further. They abused him for his parsimony 
only the more from his having been before so generous. ‘They now 
seldom went to his house, and did him various offices of il 
If they saw his fences down, and cattle trespassing, ten to one if they 
ever sent him word; and if the truth were known, | suspect they 


nature 


sometimes were at the bottom of these depredations 
Gilbert Westcott saw and felt all this, and knew the cause. He 
could have explained in one word, and regained the good opinion 


of all. But he could not bring himself to utter that word, though 
his heart yearned to retrieve what every just man looks upon as the 


great subiunary rew ard of virtue the good-will and re spect of all 
In the 


He had cash ag. 


mean time Charles was pursuing his career in the city 
and body was wt leisure to adnure the 


ever 


fascination of his manners He was the most generous 
i+) 
ana 4 


low in the world—the life and charm of fashionable circles 


who remembered his cousin, wondered at the asto 


To thai cousin he fre que ntly wrote; and 


between them. every t 
he wrote, it might have been observed that Charles was more flu 


und 


She began to lose that affects 


of money, while Gilbert daily vecatve more mean avaricl 


hbors 
had hitherto 


rough manners 


the eyes of his wife and nei 
! herishes 


ate feeling of respect which she 


her husband, in spite of his 


poor she 


ilways « 
tlad he been re 


would have born these little privatiot 


resignation of a reasonable woman; but in the catalogue of (hore 
causes Which undermine the respect and alienate the afleetior t 





unnecessary cl 
My dear Gilbert,” she 


Wile ree rhe 


sin household affairs holds a high rank 


would sometimes Sav, you only ta 


yourself growing poor, when you are gr wing wealthy (ome 
let us invite Squire Allen and his New-York fnends to dinner 
Pshaw! I tell you Iean’t afford it,’ would he sa wm! stamp eo 
of the room 
I've a great mind to to town and run up a bill« the 
dollars,’ thought M Westcott W hata diflerence between 
husband and Charl and she looked at a beautiful amethyet 


he had sent her not long before 


By and by, old Time came round again with a basket of 


which he sprinkled about wherever he went, making the earth 
load 1! beg 


Issing, and the young lads and lasses 


of love and Kis 


} } 
the bir 


he Willer Catipairn had 





eft Charles as destitute of fur 


earth was of verdure, and having no means of living in tow 
once more resolved to busy himself in the country ull he could fy 


a Way to replenish his purse Accordingly he again visited Galb« 
who receive with the une welcome with which he gre 
ed hum the vear before Mrs. Westcott was pleased to se 


again; the children delighted; the old country folks held out t 


rh hands in honest good-fellowship, and the young damsels bh 





on thei 


y every where ar 


ed as he complimented the 


s quite a und (Charles bad ay 





huuusell more agree 


s with the charmur 


beral kk 


rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes 


Lie was all attention to \j Westcott, all affection to the 
lren, and all the fnend and schoolmate to Gilbert. I 
he Was as smooth as alake in a dead calm to every body I 
though he never forgot the test attention, or missed an opp 
nity to oblige, it Was erved that he seemed frequently out 
spirits, and st thed deeply when he thought he was not noticed rit 
took long and solitary walks, and sometimes neglected to ret 
inner Mrs. Westeott began t pity hum, and Guilbert freq uc 
inquired What w the matter 

Charles,’ said ‘ me ¢ you seem clancholy re 
SICK 

No,’ replied the other, despondent 


Are you unl appy 
than betore 
I hats 


Charles mace no reply, but sighed more deepls 


Pooh! nonsense! why don’t you eak out, man 


affectation of mystery between frends. Come, out with it, lx 
and he gave hun a hearty slap on the shoulder as evidence of 
good will 
I have mised your cenerosit last the ther replic ! ] 
\ Ca t pay 
Pshaw! never mind that, Charles. You shall settle wh 
i f vou neverare able, why—lI shall never dun you. ¢ 


and think no more about it, boy 


and thought to himeeclf 


up your cloudy brow 


Charles brightened 1 if Galbert w 


easy about past loans, perhaps he maght raise the wind again bef 
he went to towr Lie became still more attentive to Mrs. West 
kissed the children ten times nore than ever, and declared they we 


little angels But he grew tired to death of the place in the e« 


of a few weeks, and determined to make desperate eflort up nt 


purse of his liberal cousin 

Cailbert uid } one morning, asthey were leaning over a 
talking of their schoolboy days, just as the golden sun was dartin 
his mellow beams athwart the rural landscape Gilbert, I 


but if Iyotot 
hall be thrown into pri 


your good nature 


ket, | 


ishamed to take advantage of 


without a few hundre In Iny por 
lisgraced forever 


and 


Charles did not « to remember that the diswrace w 


nly running in debt, not in going to prison 
Hie willbleedt 


want 
»more, thought Charl 
He was mistaken, it w 


Ciibert started at this hint 
his generosity has run aground at last 
only his purse that had become dry 
tone hoarse with mortificat 
“Charles, | « but I can’t 
You have had all | could spare, and you were welcome t 
And his ri 


ived to deny hum 


Charles,” said the other, in a 


mprehend—but upon my #6 ul 


you 


Iam now poor and im debt gged nature w 


by the thought of being ol 
" 


My dear cousin.’ cried Charles. softening fas vouce 


‘ 


‘ 


ishing diflerence 


} 


i 
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Q 
the deepest sensibility [ did not mean to trespass further on pent pre vailed at last. The faithless wife and base ingrate fled away Now while the early budderse are just new 
Ps maces an It And run in mazes of the youngest hue 
your generosity ; | was only pouring my griefs intothe bosom of a together, to enjoy the wretched triumph of a day; one at the price About old forests; while the po. ose trails 
avinpathizing friend. If you were to offer me thousands | would of a sudden guilty death, the other of years of repentance and shame. Its delicate amber i the dairy pails 
se, ae . * P ¢ Bring home increase of milk And, as the yea 
not. | could not accept them. I could not bring myself to abuse your When the secret of the elopement transpired, as soon it did, Gil- Grows lush in juicy stalks. I'll amonthiy stees 
Liberality bert said not one single word. He kissed his little children, mounted My little boat, for many qui¢ irs 
j Ww str = that de en fres nt € 
Pshaw! hang sentiment. Tl tell you what, Charles, though | his horse, and burying his spurs in its sides, dashed out of sight in caren a neg berots 5p tact +s thse é s 
I have no money, | have a home and a welcome for you, Stay with amoment. He traced the fugitives to the city, to the place of their Rafose the daisies. vermeil ranm’'d and © 
; ei * : : . » . P P > » Hide in deep herbage ; and ere vet the bees 
me until we can devise means to pay your debts. My crops pro- refuge; gave Charles the choice of a pair of pistols, and the vile Hum ab ye bes of clover a owest peas 
mise well, and by autumn who knows what may happen? traitor paid the penalty of his perfidy, in the presence of his still | 5 must be near the middie of my story 
Charles consented, with a thousand protestations of gratitude, more wretched companion a ye “re ge Mr va 
which put Gilbert so out of patience, that he was half rude to him. He then, without speaking to or even looking at his wife, went With universal tinge of sober g 
** What the plague do you m such a fuss about nothing for?) and delivered himself up to justice. The guilt of Charles. being Be all about me when I make an ¢ , 
2 = : - tor ntures 
Am | doing any thing for you youcould not do for me? Have done detaile d at length, so disgusted the jury and the court, that Gilbert , <othiinemass 
with your nonsense. You are welcome—that is enough.” was finally acquitted. He returned to a home which only brought blow, and q ck v 
atl ‘ » . th green, tha 1 et 
What under the sun shall I do to pass the time in this infernal | to mind his lost delights, only reminded him of a guilty mother < cin ieunen aie Gieall 
: a oe db > a mise ) s . 
dull place,” thought Charles. “1 can’t live without excitement, and) He shut himself from the a rid, and became a misanthrope Hi The beauty of this passage depends upon the extreme cimali 


ent isthere in green fields, silent woods, and murmur. children grew up, neglected little weeds, that throve apace among of the feeling, and, in part, no doubt, upon the appropriateness 


what exciten 
- , Sa b S; % s. Westcott—we ot dw oO , 
tistrue: but then one may! tares and briers; and Mr Vesteot e need not ell on her some of the expressions, which seem to call up at once whole a: 


ing streams’? ‘The pretty country girls 
get into trouble there. | abhor books, I can’t shoot, I hate fishing, | fate. It is written in the history of woman, with the finger of | fnished pictures of nature with all her surpassing attractions. A 
and riding about in search of nothing is the very d—L What shail, almighty justice, that the wife who forsakes her home, her husband, | jittle further on, in the same poem, comes a strain of a higher moo 
1 do to kill tame her duties, and her offspring, shall live the life of guilt, and die the | Wich has all the author's faults, while at the same time it is dist 
At this moment Mrs. Westcott came in, leading a little girl of death of infamy guished by an uncommon share of his excellencies. It is the sor 
about two years old. ‘They had just returned from a twilight visit to or chorus, of the Arcadian shepherds and maidens to their pecul 


a neighbor, and looked like a full blown rose, and an opening rose ORIGINAL CRITICAL NOTICES. divinity, Pan. We make no apology for quoting the whole 





bud. Mrs. Westcott had a rich luxurious form, and such charming) ,;§ —-—— = === ———— “Oh thou, whose mighty palace-roof doth hang 
sparkling black eyes, that even although partly obscured by shadowy ‘ > See . aint From jagged trunks, and overshadowet! 
i + ik ie ae -. nays. psa THE POETRY OF KEATS. Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 
“ir ong sl nn eV { s ey ‘re »>dange stoco r " . } acest 
curs and long el e-lashes, they were quite danger . Tnere is a great deal of justice in the following critique upon Of unseen flowers in heavy peacefulness 

Vho lovest to see the hamadryads dress 


emp , SI ddressed C he 3 Ww J ou ~ and ¢ . one , 
tearplate w addressed Charles with a bewitching smile, and a Keats; but it is one side of the truth only Phat young and ill-fated hole vatibed locke where moatine bansis Gerke: 


through whole soler Jost Sit, and heark 





we 





’ 


+7 o “o ‘ ) i J as a ] >] 
sprightly conversation took place, which lasted till the return of poet wrote with a beauty sometimes as transcendant as his errors 





































| ‘ re melody " ‘ ~ 
Gilbert ; were positive. His points, good and bad, were all salient to no or : fe sans pie : a ns tg: ar boheintr a : 
’ ought Cl s , aps f t he altogether , i desolk ces, where ik moisture ds 
fium,” thoug! arte ie rhaps I may not he & dinary degree. We admit the criticism, but we deem it just to make The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowt} 
without excitement here, after all this qualification ~Eds. N.Y. Mirr Be hinking thee, how melanc} ly lot! 
Men, ay, women too, who have drank deep of the cup of L 1 wast to lose fair Syrinx—do tt = 
—T - ’ by thy love’s milky brow 
pleasures, which are considered to be lawful and authorized, and The poetry of John Keats is of a style and character not a little Ry all the trembling mazes that she ra 
get sated with their insipidity, are prone to seek the lost relish, | pee uliar. If we believe, with Lord Byron, that Pope and his school Hear us, great Pan 
and obtain a new zest, by plunging in guilty schemes of gra-|! are the only true standards of poetical taste and execution, certainly adh u, for v e sou ng quie 
A . assion their v es ¢ ngly 
tification, that carry with them the violation both of divine and | Keats will fall very far short of the poetical character; for with them What time thou wanderest 
human laws It is the nature of a life of pleasure to be for ever he has scareely any thing in common. In correctness, ease, and } rough sunny mead 
rt 
progressive ; it begins in innocence and ends in guilt; and if not) elegance of versification, he strikes us as much inferior to most * 
abandoned ia time before the habit has grown unconquerable, | Writers of far humbler pretensions. However the faculty divine Vie 
3 g The 
brings with it at length an insatiate appetite, that becomes only the} May be one of the “ gilts that God gives,” certainly no endowment The 
g g£ ; . . | 
more keen and gluttonous with time is susceptible of higher cultivation. So tar, poetry is an art; and in Phe chuekling linnet its five voung unbort 
- , . Tosing torthee; lov eeping strawberries 
Such was the situation of Charles Wescott, who, though but a! cultivating it to abandon the pursuit after freedom and propriety of 1 - Sreclrenae cerca a ners 
. . . . Css } e sale 
young man, had already outlived his youthful sensibilities, and) Versilication, ts as if an irtisan should neglect to acquire the art of im Pheir treckled wings; yea, the frest iding 5 
was incapable of enjoying the ordinary gratifications of life. To! parting p: lish tosteel. We are not inclined to give Keats much credit = : sep. vd = LS oes 7 
make the bauble worth pursuing, it was necessary that difficulty | tor good taste; butif we were to specify the poetical quality in which O forester divine 
should attend the pursuit, and guilt the consumination he is extraordinarily deficient, it is that good sense which is as es 1 1, to whom every fawn and satyr 4 
: : ; s o oct as , of business iwi mec Por willing service; whether t p 
From the evening when the demon whispered to his corrupted) * ntial to the poet as to the man of busine ind which alone can he J igh Aaah a 
. 1 7 ] le - : 
imagination, that even among the rural shades and in the bosom) ™ nder enthusiasm available and useful, because it alone prevents Or upward precipices fl 
x : . ‘os he es oO * forn ) my ab | iy ] i ©} r AInS n the ¢ 5 "i 
of the family of his benefact he might find interest, he never the revertes of the former from appearing absurd and ridiculous to iar te $ a aiehiaie io . 
»| s sts rw nal ‘ “” 1 d Y } r tery i r r 
lost sight of one wicked purpose He became» thousand times! "¢ fatter No man in his senses ever pretended to find any thing Bewildered shephe their y agair 
more atniable and attentive than ever to Mrs. Westcott and her ridiculous in the writings of Pop ; but we will venture to say that . recap ’ 
childrer His voiwe, his manner, his very footsteps partook of sen few men can read a page or two of Keat's without experiencing I t mmble into Naiad . 
tiiment and sensibility; and he laid out all the arts of a finished man | hi r ; igreeable sen “s n, halt <p gust half ridicule, which Or todel ee with far oh : 
is excited by violations good taste rhaps re is nothing so \ " - 
of the world, in exhibiting a touching contrast to the rough un : . ; ate Violation of sg taste Perhaps there is nothing The while they pelt eac er on thecrowr 
courtly sincerity of Gilbert likely to produce this feeling as the introduction of certain obsolete = é tk-apy ti es ‘ 
u ‘ sual Sslons es t ords, tor th } echoes Z 
We reverence the divinity of women, and acknowledge their quaint, and unusual expression We say certain wor i rt ere i a eal bine 
charms ; but they have their weaknesses as well as virtues ; and one “eiyllecace k me mane hs Snes, Manes Seay Wh nprsescspan pee to sheen te 
in many kinds of poetry which add not ¢ * to its crace ; tlec e ever and ar to t rn peers 
ot the most dangerous is that of losing sight of the morals of men beer pi ahae soepeises Somcthe tnttle to ite grace and effect ay ' w vr of the 
7" : ‘ ‘ But it is in the nice judgment and between these expressions in their When snouted wild.boare 1 Regie ng 
in their admiration of polished demeanor, and siy insinuating ser g ‘ 
— discriminating selection that the taste of the poet is most eminently Anger our nismat reather rout 
vility, aiming in secret at the attainment of its own interested pur lispl \ lil I ‘ : pepiienee 7 heen off enildoue. « a 
. displavec A sentence, for instance, t following, displeases . ager 7 
poses. Perhaps it is natural that they should do se, since much of I . . “% : rim m ine 7 llowing, displease arena } aft wl 
tence, because there is scarce a min the ole which does t sv n rr 
thoir education is devoted tothe formation of manners, and they are : F k eager: on . we Sine whele which de : wither drear nb wah. 
' , hot betoKken a ridiculous allectation 7 S 
early taught to rely upon the se for their influence over the other sex ‘ ™ - iD pen . 
i f Leading to univer wit see 
lt was some time before the simplicity of the rural wite began to ] I 7 Sinawt i? ewan . 
comprehend the nature of Charles's attentions, or even suspect them . \ that thy tare = e many that are et yt vows 
When she did, she ought not to have lost a single moment in with . eynetey sare 
. . , a \gainst the introduction, too, of such words as Be x 2 
lrawing from them at ence and for ever. The woman who neglects ; I he 
} nd a thousand others of a simul haracte which y king s . z 
that one important moment, deceives herself wilfully, and becomes . . , A simular char r, Whieh are ‘ ‘ he very 
an accomplice in her own ruin But there was something s - oe aaa thes? dhs monensin Sy sah — { t this 
- . : . , they were not worth Keeping in use, we it sur solen otest d . , 
fouching in the tones of his voice so eloquent in the downeast he s N *, “ths paves sheesh on: » : 
. ionstrane , heless, we would by no means b derstood iu 
seechings of his melancholy eyes, and so different from the rough idea eenaan panhicwinars a een ey on 4 ; : boy . 
, fh lel shat clas als wield Suet wialihe as objecting to the revival of ancient language in general, where th Hh gh remanent 
Poa wer $1 } ha 0 »1ashe caugi Ts na r com g the 
. 4 words in former use serve to express tl uthor's ideas in a mo An unknown—butt ' 
parisons betwe nthem, and, like Desdemona, wishing “that heaven ‘ oe dimer ‘ : expr wa ldeas In nore + ' os , 6 
} ) le | \ ; nd forcible ind elegant manher than it can be done in modern phrase \ , S 6 
rad made her : 1 husband - ng t ! eay 
aos : : — ‘ ology On the contrary, regarding the English poet as eminently ( ire thee to receive ‘ 
They often walked out in the quiet twilight of the woods, a | ' , I tl 
- < ; , the guardian of English language, we consider it his duty, the more ym y 
companied by one of the children, and while the littl innocent was ' } } | } 
t : 4 especially as he has higher opportunity, to recall to life and light It is strange and piteous enough that a writer capa 
sporting hither and thither, talked of one thing and looked another , , t 1] =e" , 7" , 
! a when occasion requires, the pure and noble speech of his mother generally so splendid as this, could be ‘guilty of the 


lish dame scarcely knew which way to look wha j ! 
. . : sty " or what tongue. He who will go sit by that old sparkling well which Chaucer | absurdity of the last verse 
she was talking about. When they returned she would perhaps hold } i , , 
! P= once held in fee, and which Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, The 


and the rest have one after the other owned and beautitied, and will |) What heart might not be affected by the sad ideas 
thence take in general draughts undefiled to fertilize his country’s | a line so doletul?) And where can be found a collect 
language and literature, isin no small degree a public benefactor more exceed 


until the poor fo 


encounter her husband, just from his toils and occupations; dusty, 


fitigecd, and sometimes perhaps r Litth Impatient ; thouch. alas 


he little knew the diabolica 





plan meditating and maturing against Ith | 
wautifulthanin the passage beginning 


t 


his happiness. He did not, like Charles, embody his soul in every 4 : 
Ph : — Ihrowing out of the question, however the frequent aflectations , &c., In the second stanza’? The whol poem of Endvmi 


glance, or pit h his voice to the melting melody of witching sensi : okt : : . , “ 
° and conceits Which disfgure the lines of this poet, we remember no | haps, as remarkable for faults and beauties as any other of the sa 


s hazarce 


bility, but spoke to her with unstudied frankness, and looked at | 
; , Seen 2 ; T) one who has at such an early age displayed a clearer pe reeption or length in the English language. This observation is haza 


. file . " 
with the honest free confid dee : - art faithful itself, and sus amore teeming imagination. In the lines which we shall here quote, | face of the critics, and in absolute opposition to their decrees. 
a ung not the faith ol the wile of his arene, the se nd of his soul there seems to us to be a certain tre shine ss and SIMpPLcity and soto inde J an unwecded varde hn: out to assert that 
What a contrast between ny husband and his elegant cousin!” speak, natu ess of feeling, which are enough to make one “ pant Phines rank and nrets te 

thought Mrs. Westcott, and from that moment she was lost ind faint” for the country and its pleasant places, almost like one of Possess it merely,” 

‘What a doit is this country squire,” thought Charles. “ He | our author's ewn lovers | as the Quarterly chose to proclaim and maintain, is an ins 
must be blind, or he wants to get rid of his wife. Well, 1 owe him Tis with full happiness that f amongst many, of the signal injustice of that celebrated per 
a good turn, and will try to oblige him.” | a bea ; “< eyes Pom : cag = whose managers must have seen and ought to have acknowlecge 

Mrs. Weatcott became every day more sad, and her husband !' Into my being snd each pleasant jaa } that, with all its failures and short-comings, the poem we spess 
sometimes remonstrated with her in his usual uncouth way. The 4 + pe on ppc besos ae ss ll “oy , | is full to overflowing of admirable fancies and luxuriant beauties 
struggle was long, and the resistance obstinate. But the wary ser Now while I cannot hear the city’s din ' We are compelled to omit further remarks upon this poem 
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some which we intended to make upon the magnificent fragment of Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and t 








shich. alth h defaced by - hor’ Then felt I like some watcher of the skies THE DRAMA, 
Hyperion,” which, although defaced by instances of our author's When a new planet swims into hisken ocala 
occasional weakness, is otherwise as grand in thought and language, oO stout Cortez, when with eagle eves , : 
. , ; ll He stared at the Pacific—and all his men THE PAKK THEATRE, 
as the giants whom it celebrates were noble and lofty in stature. Becki ot each ether with 0 wit curs | 
a 4 : an T Is CUTIOUS to olse how entirel evendent we y 
If Keats, however, succeeded well in his more extensive and Silent, upon a peak in Darien ' rve how entirely dependent We sava 


Silent, uy 
» : . . ° crats, horn t-and len-nut . . , » af 
higher efforts, his lyrical effusions are by no means unworthy of his & If any thing were necessary to make our heart warm for Keats ; flint-and-wooden-nutme nufacturers of the Wes 















































genius. The “ Ode to a nightingale,” which we have quoted entire, |! would be the admiration he expresses for old Chapman. We do word are upon the dramatic talent of ether countries; and wit! 
below, is inferior to none other in our knowledge; and though we | not know how Chapman's sounding hexameters would seem if they whet a Lazarus-like eagerness we have been accustomed ' 
lo by no means approve of the kind of sentiment too evidently | Were disfigured by a modern dress; but when we have read him in ™* CTHMbs from their tables! The Britis rama is overflow 
cherished by our melancholy poet, still it seems prompted by such the homely garb of our ancient edition, we have exulted inthe com hha a — a ew of whom nave been sprinkle ver here 
in utter self-abandonment to dull, drooping, irrepressible forlornness, | Union otf the old poet's bold, hearty, unceremonious, and fiery a nrg a Rage peuctieer-rad che monney fee the © 
that it must in some measure touch the very frostiest bosom. i spirit as if our pulses were playing to the “sound of a trumpet.” rN mio supenany of comitng ee Oe © naliaest 7 ens 
ac nda drowsy numbness pains | We cannot at this time devote more attention to Keats Perh ips no sumicrentty htened to relish his be sain - 
se, as gh of hemlock I had drunk we may on some future occasion examine his poetry more critically to be civilized to judge matters of refined taste Poor | we 
rae do, _ ; tl ofr y . | regret to state, made a flat failure us the ishers 
: ‘ aueet 3 es ay ‘ ; : lead trom the press; he will never run throug . wex ‘ 
} ne : hy happiness | LITERARY NOTICES. Mrs. Pindar followed, She made her courtesy to the A 
Nha g winged Dryad of the trees | . - 
. In e me ns plot IP ' 7 5 sad os es ' » is Helen Worret ana a very pretty courtesy tt 
O fora draught of vintage, that hath been It is the er r sin—(we do not mean to be guilty of a ot Lillo, She has a sprightly manner, and not unpleasing | 
z. 5 Rengege So on apna our modern school-book makers, that their definitions of wor irre or ge ye a 3 ¥ a M among the part 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sun-burnt mirth! are often more obscure than the words themselves. [low many ly identified with Mrs. Hilson—although in depth of f 
at +s sane Dhan : Stee halt tite Se tears have been, and are, shed by the littl pupils, on this very a “a secampnsnt as eo a seat ner eupertor , 
Wh , s wink the brian count! The compiler of “ Hazen’s Speller and Definer” has muc! coe eee Phe author | spots wees 
And ‘ ned to ans , } ae. “ree ; ludicrous delineation, and it lost nothing of its effect i 
il j a a = answer for in this respect. We should not wonder if he were : yr wae a ‘te MI 
And with thee fade away int e forest din nightly haunted by the ghosts of innocent children, who had broker 7 - AN n ° melody i rs. | rv 
f far away and quite forg their hearts in attempting to understand him! We will open his rigor eye ae ae , ; Ame oe ' 
Whe g the leaves hast never known book at random, and test bim by a child of six vears — ve overture to Anacteon that the wi ,' . 
H ~ -- “ xe = Age yr “ h i other g n ( p—a loud noise made by ! y cS be . enneee, LN violonee : 
“= re pa ak few ' Caroline, my dear, what is the meaning of the word dhe ee : , Phe Marriage of Figat . 
Ww) ry chink - 7 , emeeet ssi 1 don’t know, sir - een She leaped with one bous :' 
ae And lead f ve W hat is the meaning of the word p = » , - vag! 2 a me es po ; 
chon © pin Aesrhees wae a [he noise we make when we strike our hands together . +, hay ahaa: Sy en . ” ! 
Aw away! for Twill fy re Phat is correct, my dear mayney oie : an re a 
N joted by Bacchus and his par Again What do vou understand by the words wheat? (etn ee eee eee 
} e viewless wings of : \way, away tot nto row In 
ar v with t ter is pe I don’t know, sir ibility she is f late in the possession of a yout ! 
" sterd arot ; r starry I ‘ What you mean by the expression, J im} ‘ rett uxture of est ' 
But he nolight I mean that lam not afraid ee Mir. Jom nega 
7 i £ er r a end 1d ng “eet rvs. R ght Cones or What do you understand v the wor oe soma } a — San. : a ~ rape / 
: : 4, all ww m ti “est vie 1 Vie R | 
Nor w a “ I don't know, sir ney a wots mre a 
: ‘A a “* W hat do vou ‘ the wor fi a he 1 naw - _ 
: the t f ey Any thing that is hard to bend is stuf; s ! hat walk ang , masher, me ove of 
‘ uN ' gla } } } Mr. i ve ' -” cad , Uae 
F 1 Q t vered up in leaves MEMge She proms ‘ Mr. We . ut product me t 
\ uM Well defined. Voracious? ; = he 
+e ss reece nine di y  Bagk a oe I don’t know, sir sas Wald 5 wheCe | : pare we os tine — ur 
Pater: pean — What would you call a little girl that eats too mucl , a ' 
' ‘ setu ea I should sav she was very ere / 
; steapocamntes ro Mer areca beet. ROWERY THEATRE. 
Tbe sacha: nsgoothene mths. - aps d The reader will please to take notice, that the words which t! \ vl ‘ ‘ t 
— af neg " ap te ; expt little girl could not define are the very definitions which Hazen |} luring the past wee nd wer enerally well t 
tasy ! y j given for those which she could and did detin« Iron Che \ . Phe Midnight Hour i 
« . ttl ' i ve ei va These remarks, however, are not applicabk to Mijes Chen's back Schoe lor Scan Master R el h everal times appear 
I , , because she has illustrated her tangible nouns by pictures, which are)" ™ rama of the Wo t 1 Mr Mrs. | 
‘ ‘ t the " cenerally easily and instantly comprehended. But without these cuts 7! Peter and Lady ‘I . he first was t any § 
‘ l - tu ! the poor child would often be terribly bewildered. For instance, the the tw tter , eserved re " 1 by ! 
g : first cut in Miss Oram’s book represents an ape, which she thi putation I veatre ha ir i t \ 
J £ K kf é describes An animal distinguished by having f In | May souwtumes F . ¢ struck there ma : 
rs ‘ inother page is the picture of a hand, very properly define the Mr. tla lin is mdustre persevernn nl i ‘ 
. extremity of the The pupil's opinion must, therefore, ines ' happy imi er Vors to please im actor i 
~ oe tably be, that an ape has either four arms, or else two hands on each |TUUHES & Feasonanis ire of patronage to produce Mheatt ext 
I rit ) 4 ‘ arm Her definition of the word n is aleo very indefinik 4 tions of a kind which will not interfere with the entert 
4 f vessel, the body of which is uch larger than the mouth, Wil tthe Park, where opera w UndoUnt SEDEDEDEDE NOTRE 
4 role : : ; - - out the picture before him, a child would have but a vague idea = the s rt Bowery | irequent poo 
Pa the n t of an urn from this explanation which is eq v applicable t Uractive tot fast RON eRe iw ! net | 
in nex . an earthen jug or a tin canister. So also even with the fieure of et that Mr. Forrest w wont tof hily t j 
Ww . what idea the following definition ’ to ac wl that the Signorina, termed by U u ew 
on ‘ 6 = ; never w one in Use An instrument made of stes i used farewell within its ¥ 
The allusion to Ruth, in the seventh stanza, has in it something 14, This ts not correct A aolus fe mend ¢ 
expressibly affecting and tender; and as we read it, even NOW, | rate things. for it separates the flour from the bran: and af rHE NEW COMEDY 
ir eves fill with unwonted, but pleasant tears. eparates the grain f the chafl But a caw is used 1 od Our pla : ' “ ubth ' t Mr . 
Among the lyrical pieces in the volume before us, is one on a cobstance into twe parts, and not to separate two or an thines the | f the West,” the ' 
Grecian urn, upon whose sides was the sculptured story of some juill is thus defir That { eer pre alee alt ue | shes . plaved Mri tt ' a" 
vier : fiche end the _ si wid me ta vast =e ore bs a maquengheotge parr Can the fair authoress show us a learning thatit wil : all ts wi : sil . 
eo —— ." Frees, feather from any part of ird that has not “a hort tance at tl 
¥ which people were accustomed toamuse themselvesin more Arca- one end?” Again—“ Eggs—the product of bir So are the ‘It was evident on the representation that the author | 
in days. Our author says Gathers which ladies we m= their hate ee é s whole attent to the principal character, which, t! ‘ 
_ ! we - sf ig “cd . f abvoule So tsa tent, and sometimes a cavern Lamy ave with sorce Pwith a remarkable f ty to . 
Rot t : el made to hold oil for burning There are a‘ P . wean ‘ tecll to sustain the prece, whi however, w 
, Pi ' — 0 tow 3 ’ nade to hold oil for burning; but the lamp is a vessel le ty n ent yecessful to warrant a belief that t! ‘ 1 We 
I “ ‘ I e this oil fter receiving it fr the other vessel ‘ ert ¢ cordially were the | tless siraply tr te : hy 
R ‘ ’ it into light Snake in amphibious ni ! without feet S» tuckian’s sphere ot j ewhat ¢ roe rr j 
The ‘ a4. ’ RY is a oral But all snakes are not amphibio Pail » wooden © ing neither lemsure nor inclination for the task, it w wi | 
t vessel to | liquids.” &S barrel, hogshead, A« S} ! ty} u nmitted to Mr. Stone, (well known as the aut! 
We suppose that this and the rest of it may be liable to some yn Instrument for digging round, made of i witha“ en tf Meta ra) Who has arranged an entire new piece, with the ex 
ections, but we confess that there is a quaintness and originality handic Sots a pick-ane epu rf nel Wi re Phis popular her inves to stand 
out it which affect us delightfully. We make extracts from our l ections, however, as before intimate viated ul ehel, While the new characters are et ra 
ime with t liberality, because the work is very uncommon the cuts; which, being the representatives of ut are gene and tant partin the mtrigue of the play, w vi 
nd the writings of the author very little known in this country. rally f ir t ‘ supply the place of n le and par hiewe 1 i tia be enhunently popular I} ' 
iere isa remarkably fine, manly sonnet “on first looking into Chap- , ticular ce s. We therefore do not hesitate to pronounce this sistibly . 1 wu Mr. Hackett represented the “| 
's Liomer wok of rst less "a useful auxiliary in teaching the your re, fi gator r l, cannot be forgotte vy th ‘ 
M ave Ttr re g idea how to st t cing, as the author justly observes, in contor witness e pertor i und we shall take the earliest 
Re 4. w sera 4 ‘ I mity t ples ced trom the nature of things; nity of again « ) laugh at the eecentr 
Wh e . 4 ages of things, being first presented to the eye; then nerous representative of we Having read the 
“ A sacl 1 «4 Hor re ! ae a and words which express their qualities and uses and Ne ‘ ere er gi 4 the ith sk . 
Ye In © ite pure s letters or separate sounds, of which these names are con principal character 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. a 





PASSAGES FROM INTERCEPTED LETTERS. 

NUMBER TWO | 

T'ke moon streams broadly across my chamber, dear Imogene, 
and the night-air comes in soft and balmy, and I cannot sleep— 
though long ago, I presume, the gentle goddess must have “ sealed 
up your eye-lids with her silver wand,” and I am probably, among 
those, whom neither sickness nor care should keep waking at this 
late hour, the only willing watcher. ‘The clock has just struck two, 
and its clear, quivering cadences have left me here, the dream that 1 
was weaving with my head out of the window, broken and unwound, 
and my indefinite desire for converse and sympathy changed into a 
definite remembrance of one whose society alone ever left me with- 
out a wish beyond, and whose sympathy alone ever answered the 
wild and imperative questioning within me. It is a glorious night 
—u broad, sparkling band of moonlight lying across the bay, from 
the fort to my window, as if Dian had flung down her spangled 
cestus upon the water, and the stars just perceptible through the 
white silvery atmosphere, and this heavenly silence so absolute and 
spiriteal (oh, what a relief it is after the dizzy hurry and turmoil of 
day-time!) settling upon one’s very soul, like the wings of the An- 
gel of Contemplation. It is at hours like this, that I wish for you 
1 may almost say, it is at hours like this alone. It is rarely that re- 
fined spirits can meet in this perturbed world, without wronging the 
clear sense of each other's delicacy and heavenly temper. 1 should 


| 


fear to marry from the same feeling, and of the many women to| 


whom I have been, in my wandering life, partial, I remember but 
one whom I should be willing to see in any mood, and at any hour 


W hether it is the fault of our nature, or whether we commence our} 
passionate intercourse on too high a key of romance, I know not, | 


but I seldom fail to be shocked and mortified at the daylight moods 
of women, 
from things about you, and your daylight circumstances are more 
common-place and frivolous than ours. I come away from my books, 


You are perhaps, more than we, subject to impressions 


for instance, for a morning lounge, the tone of my mind elevated 


rather than lowered by my occupations, and I meet the beauty that || 


talked intellectually and fervently by last night’s moon, and find her 
engrossed with the fashion of a hat, or a new chapter of scandal, or 
what is worse, vacant and common-place, her very tone flattened, 
and the very eyes I thought so brilliant, grown dull and glassy—and 
it is not that I was deceived then, or that she is changed essentially 
row, but that the exhaustion of the over-night’s fatigue, or the un- 
romantic details of a toilet, or the degrading minutix of shopping, 
and street idling, have brought her mind insensibly toa vulgar level, 
and it will need music, and lights, and excitement, and all the in- 


spiring appliances of society, to arouse and wind it up again to its 
passionate key, It makes, I think, a nice distinction in the sexes. 


| 


Men seldom lower their mental dignity in the presence of others— 


women often, 

I wrote you last from Saratoga. With the rest of the gay world 
I turned my face to the east in the middle of August, and after 
a day or two at Troy, (among the sweetest of scenery, and I am 
sure the kindest and most hospitable of people) I took the stage 
at the melancholy hour of two in the morning, for the route by 
Greenfield. I do not think there is more magnificent scenery 
in the world. ‘The road lies along in the bed of a winding valley 
for a great distance, the most superb uplands swelling away from 
your feet to the tops of the mountains on either side, and exquisite 
surprises of perspective constantly opening right and left, as you 
get on, and streams, and rich forests, and rocks, and all the lavish 
material of the sublime, breaking in upon your eye, with almost 


too hurried a succession of beauty and majesty. We came about 


noon to the foot of Hoosack mountain, and walked up of course. | 


The views back from the turnings of the road were on a scale of 
unequalled grandeur. You must traverse the route yourself, for 
1 cannot describe it. The descent on the east side to Deerfield 
river, is a business to hold one’s breath upon; but once fairly and 
safely accomplished, the wonderful loveliness of that little stream 
creeping along so thinly and slenderly at the feet of the tremendous 
ranges that overhang f, gives you @ sensation of novelty and quiet 
delight, as delicious from its own excess, asit is from the abrupt con- 
trast. 

We arrived in Boston duly, and here we are, Phil and myself. at 
the Tremont—a palace of granite, the most magnificent Hotel proba- 
biy either in Europe or America, and filled just now with all the 
fashion and half the talent of the country. They are a fine people 


here :—more intelligent than fashionable, more sumptuous than ele- |! 


gant, more Roman than Grecian,—a compound of Southern hospi- 
tality and Northern coldness, of the most self-devoted attention, and 
the nicest discrimination of the claims to it. There is but one au- 
thentic circle, and when once introduced to a member of it, you 
make the entire revolution. There is but one lady-autocrat, the 
most imposing and the gayest and most gifted of fashionists, and ber 
acquaintance is an insurance to all parties and to all proper people, 
and, more waportant than either, to her own perpetual atmosphere, 
one which no man can breathe without intoxication, and no woman 
forgive me, dear Imogene) without envy. But this is getting 
personal, 

Phil is in high feather. He drives and flirts, and writes verses al- 
most without changing his gloves, and, creature of occasion as he is, 
he does it all well, and the two first certainly, if not the last, with 
great brilliancy. Last night he drove me to a_fete-champétre given 
at one of the seats in these most exquisite of enrirons. The at- 
mosphere and the stars, and the rich, golden moonlight, if they 
had been ordered for the occasion, could not have come in a better 


humor for beauty and softness. The grounds were the finest, and || 


the decorations, and the music, and the spirits of the company, were \ 
all a little more exalted than, in my humble sphere, I had been ac- I 
customed to. I was as bewildered as Christopherus Sly. One thing 
I did observe, however—the singular devotedness of manner with 
which Phil addressed every woman to whom he had anything in the 
world to say. There was an earnest and yet timid respectfulness | 
about it which I had been in the habit of supposing beyond counter- 
feit, and a sign of true passion always. We rode home somewhere | 
in the ‘small hours;’ and as I sat beside him in the tilbury, silent 
and half tranced with the pleasure I had received, I could hear, by! 
an occasional jingle in his soliloquy, that, without diminishing his 
attention to his trotting roan, he was composing. We reached 
home, and sat down to a cold woodcock, and Phil called for a pen, 
ink, anda bottle of claret, and in some twenty minutes handed across | 
the table the following verses :— 
TO —— 


but now 
From the bright air of lighted ha!! 


I came | 
And while I hold my aching brow | 
| 
| 


Tis midnight deep 


I gaze upon my dim-lit walls 
And feeling here that I am free 

lo wear the look that suits my mood 
And let my thoughts flow back to thee 


What is atmosphere? A compound of manner and talent 
fhatis music? A concord and two discords 
Who exist? Those who are here to-day 
Who are dead? Those who went away yesterday 
Who are remembered? God only knows! 
Heigho! it’s very late—or very early—for the clock is striking 
four! What vigils for a man who values his complexion! Good 


night, dear Imogene. Yours always, 





SKETCHES BY AN EDITOR. 

“ Wuat a mediey lies on my table this morning. Here's a work 
in sheets—London edition—the only copy that ever crossed the At. 
lantic. It will be re-published here soon." 

“You have read it?” 

‘ No ” 

‘Then you know not how it will go, Mr. Editor? 

Just as well as if had appeared last year, Mr. Reader 

The author is here himself, has dined with the critics, the 
reviews are all written; it is to be ushered into existence with 
flourish of trumpets in the ——, which is to be re-echoed in th 
Mr. A. has pledged himself, Mr. B. is the writer's boor 





| companion, Mr. C, will praise it because he hates the author of the 


| 
I bless my humble solitude, | 


And bidding ali thoughts else begone 
I muse upon thy love alone ! 
Yet was the music sweet to-night 
And fragrant spices filled the air 
And flowers were drooping inthe light 
And lovely women wandered there— 
And fruits and wines with lavish wast 
Were on the marble tables piled 
Aud all that tempts the eye and taste 
And sets the haggard pulses wild 
And wins from care, and deadens sadness 
Were there—but yet I felt no gladness 
I thought of thee—I thought of thee! 
tachi cunning change the music played, 
Each fragrant breath that stole to me 
My wandering thought more truant made 
The lovely women passed me by 
fhe wit fell pointless in my ear 
llooked on all with vacant eye 
I did not see, I did not hes 
The skilled musician’s master tone 
Was sweet—thy voice were sweeter far | 
They were soft eyes the lamps shone on 
Phe eyes | worship gentler are 
The halls were broad, the pillars tall 
With silver lamps and costly wine— 
Tonly thought how poor was 
Po one low tone from lips like thine— | 
I only felt how well forgot 
Were earth's best joys—where thou we 


You would think now that those verses, which, by the way, are un- 
commonly pretty, were an effusion of the most natural and sincere 











rinot 


feeling, by a man whose love was more to him than all the pomp 
and circumstance under heaven. Notatall. The next morning he 
ordered Alfonse, who imitates his master’s hand to pertection, to 
make six copies upon rose-colored paper, and carry them to six of 
his admirations who did not happen to visit in the particular circle 
in which the party was given. I should be willing to stand a shot 
for every thought he bestowed upon either of them till the evening 
was over. I'll believe in nothing short of tears and a pale cheek 
after this! 

Ihave stolen from his portfeuille another little bagatelle, which he 
read to me a night or two since, written in a more serious vein than 
usual, after a conversation with one of the loveliest—the rery love- 


liest of women. She said something to him about her morning de- 


votions, and his verses are probably his inferences from her description 


She rose from her delicious sleep 
And put away her soft brown hair, 
And, in atone as low and deep 
As love's first whisper, breathed a prayer — 
Hier snow-white hancs together prest, 
Her blue eve sheltered in the lid 
The tolded linen on her breast 
Justswelling with the charms it hid 
rom her long and flowing dress, 
2 bare and snowy foot, 
W hose step upon the earth did press 
Like anew snow-flake, white and mute 
And there, from slumber soft and warm 
Like a young spirit fresh from heaven 
Fle bowed that slight and matchless forua, 
And humbly prayed to be forgiven 








Oh} God, if souls unsoiled as these 
Need daily mercy from thy throne— 
If she, upon her bended knees 
Our loveliest and our purest one 
She, with a face so clear and bright 
We deem her some stray child of light 
If she, with those seft eves in tears 
Day after day in her young years 
Must kneeland pray for grace from thee, 
Whoet far, far deeper need have tre ’ 
How hardly, if she win not heaven 
Will our wild errors be forgiven 


Qaite pretty—ts it not? I verily believe Phil once had a beart— 
but, as the author of the Young Duke very truly remarks, “there 
are men, who, if disappointed once in a true passion, are the most 
heartless beings in the world for ever after.” With a know ledge of 
his history, the philosophy may easily be fitted to his character. 

By the way, did I send you his definition of a heart, and some simi- 
lar matters ? 


Itis included in one of his nonsenses for the “ Gazette,” 
called, “ A Short Catechism for Ci ngress Hall." As well as I re- 
member, it runs somewhat thus :— 

What is the ec) 


fend of man? Impress 





| large type. 


What is the chief « of woma ' 

Who made von The tailor 

What is a he A trite mineral used f ] r r 
Whatis: Ag t money 

What is 7 ir The art of fatiguing all the faculties at once 

W hat ts dint tete with interruptions 

What is | ! ation to appease appetite 

W hat is beauty esult of education—better defined by “ style ¥ 
W hat is nature ilgar defect common to the uneducated 
What is it tionary table—qual'ties not know 

What is religic 





uet «nature nor art has a sound so utterly and inexpressibly mourn! 





, to be issued at the same time; and Mr. D. puffs every thing 
in the lump, and gets the books for his trouble.”’ 

But the public, Mr. Editor, the public—” 

The fiddlestick, Mr. Reader, the fiddlestick. That modest look 
ing thin octavo yonder is the new satirical poem, damp from ti 
press; it lies by the side of the Christian Expositor. These e1 
gravings are from What scratching. The man there look 
like a monkey. Mem.—three creditable engravings—meet th 
encouragement they deserve. Notes, too—a season-ticket to th: 





dancing bear; a prospectus of a new journal; the first number of 


a periodical, just established in Louisiana; new music, new maga 


zine, specimen of improved type, and—but here comes Peter from 


the post-office with letters and papers.” 

“ Why what a mass of information you must receive from that 
immense heap!” 

You forget, sir Reader, you forget. We gain from them news of 

a freshet, or a blow; but these are streams, not fountains. They 
bear from the large cities the enormous reservoirs, the floods of 
news with which they irrigate the distant country. For one n 
ment look over those lying by your elbow. Open at the first pag 
Now read 
Mr. Ingham’'s letter—the cabinet.’ 
Now the next.” 
‘ The cabinet-—Mr. Ingham’s letter.’ 

And the next.” 
‘Heavy fall of rain. Mr. Berrian. Mr. Ingham’s letter 
Peep into that little blue seven by nine. W hat says its worst; 

“ Mr. Ingham’s letter. Mr. Calhoun. Ah! here are some crit 
cal observations. ‘Mr. Calhoun's letter is now before the pub 
It is pervaded throughout by a remarkable tone of candor and mat 
ly vigor. The sentiments of this invaluable document sho 
widely circulated through the nation ! "’ 

“Well, well, that will do. Now unfold that brown fellow inthe 
‘The Independent United States Champion. 


** Read the motto 
To wake the sou! by tender strokes of art’ 

‘Mr. Calhoun. The infamous epistle of this traitor to his 
try is now before the public. We have given the concluding | 
tion a place in our columns of to-day. The reader will observe t! 
tone of groveling pusillanimity and hypocritical cunning wt 
pervades the whole of this monstrous confession of apostacy a! 
The abandoned and licentious character of the writer 
can only be equalled by the —’ 

“ Well, a truce to politics. You see how the world wags, des 
reader ; and may conceive the labor of a poor editor, in endeavonnz 
to pick the grain of truth out of all this chaff. But vet who cares 
These are but the weeds of a luxuriant soil; let them sprout oj 
among them much good is accomplished. Here's the ‘Invinciie 
Patriot'—an arrant, time-serving creature as ever breathed; and 
the ‘Greenburgh Messenger’—that growls and grumbles like 5 
bear ; and so on through the end of the chapter. Though (to« hange 
the figure) many a one shines through the crowd with the native 
light of intelligence and honesty, and sheds its beams of wit 4! 
wisdom upon the local subjects of the town or village, where it ha 


wickedness. 





chosen its orbit.” 

There is one thing which provokes a smile upon the visage o! 
a person accustomed to the large scale on which matters are tra 
sacted in a populous city: viz. the exaggerated importance Wh { 
occurrences receive from the country prints and country places 
for instance Who cares for a fire in New-York? W! 


the bells peal through the wide silence of the night, the sleep) 


a fire 
zen, perchance, raises himself on his couch, and gazes a mone! tat 
the glare reflected upon the heavens, then turns again to sleep; 4 

if a house or two or a few blocks are burned down, how careles='5 
the eye glances over the paragraph in the corner of the next da 
paper, and passes from “ Twelve new buildings in the Bower) 

Look inte 4 


Saturdays 





Va 


&c. to the marriages, theatre, auction sales, &c. Ac. 
country village on such an occasion, or read the next 


gazette, and you learn, ‘ That the inhabitants of the peaceful ' 
" 


vo of 





, While wrapped in the mantle of unconscious slum' 
were startled at the dead of the night by the awf nd apps 
fire! The hideous conflagration first laid hb 
Jenkins’s barn, then burned on to the building used as a st 
Mr. Jackson, which, dreadful to relate, was totally consumed, * & 
This peculiarity is yet more visible in case of death 


cry of 
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the toll of a funeral bell in the country. 
universal tyrant whispering to your ear, and sinking thrillingly to 
the innermost core ofyour heart. A perfect shadow broods over all 
things. The gloom hushes every dwelling, and is reflected from 
every face. You cannot shake off the impression. It weighs on your 
soul like lead; and when the simple crowd come forth, and the 


coffin heavy with that which a few hours before was a breathing, | 


thinking, perchance, hoping being like yourself, meets your eye; how 
the chilling influence curdles the blood in your veins, and makes it 
creep around your shoulders. Yet what is death in a city? What 
an empty mockery is a funeral to all but the stricken bosoms which 
are bleeding and writhing with the cruel bolt. With what apathy, 
peradventure mirth, the shuffling crowds glance at the ominous 
train? The clattering hoofs of the beau’s steed strike fire as he 
lashes recklessly along, the clerk hurries onward with his bundle, the 
stage-driver’s whip echoes as he hastens his jaded team; the rapid 
notes of the piano may be heard through the damask curtain that 
shades the apartment of fashion; and the sweet belle floats by 
gracefully with the never-ebbing tide, and dreams not that she 
herself, maugre those sunny eyes and that placid bosom may, even 
before the flower on her brow has faded, be thus borne on, and thus 
disregarded 

“ Hey-day, sir, here’s a digression—from an editor's table to a 
graveyard 

“ A digression, gentle reader, suffer me to hint, neither unnatural 
nor uncommon.”’ 

“ But I set out with you, in the hopes of being amused, and you 
have wheedled me into a sermon. 
your suit of sables, and laugh with me, not preach.” 

“ True, true, my kind and merry companion ; pardon the trans- 
gression, but remember that the mind is restless as the magnet, and 
sadness is written on so many points of the moral compass, that the 
thought, in its thousand vibratfons, cannot always point to pleasure.” 

Hush, sir editor, what have you to do with sadness? Your 
health is good, your conscience is unseared, your journal is popular, 
you count on your list of patrons, names that make the heart leap, 
ind your avocations lead you through the most enchanting scenes. 
What other men seek as amusement you enjoy from the necessity 
of business ; and instead of wasting life in some pursuit which re 
juires neither literature nor reflection, you are continually called 
upon to study the one, and to develop and cultivate the other. Your 
existence is like that of bees and birds. You are forever flutter 
ing around fruit and flowers. You feed upon all the elegant essences 
ef fashion, pleasure, and science 


lead 


Nearly all other professions 
man aside from these paths, into something groveling and 
tedious, Which he pursues only from considerations of business, as 
the sailor imprisons himself in a floating dungeon, and consents to 
toss for months on the deep, at the peril of wind and waves; or as 
the miner digs into the bowels of the earth for the hidden meta! 
When such as these find themselves in the light and pure regions 
which you inhabit, well may they look upon you with envy.” 

“ Talkest thou thus to me, dear reader? Then do I know thee 
for one with a bright fancy, but an inexperienced mind. Art thou 
vet so fresh in the pilgrimage as not to have learned that the most 
delicious food the soonest palls upon the palate? That honey may 
become loathsome; that you may weary even of the warble of a 
ird? There are times when the eves ache with the glitter of 
splendor. It is decreed that nothing, literally nothing, in this sys 
tem of imperfect perfection, called physical and moral nature, can 
stand the test of close familiarity. The most polished marble be- 
trays its coarseness when exposed to the microscope. There is no 
music but you will at length turn away from it with sated ear, or 
detect In It some jarring association; no face but some unlucky 
angle or repulsive expression may flash upon you from an unex 
pected position, or in an accidental glare of light; no character but 
at some of these dull cold moods, which occasionally float damply and 
darkly along the atmosphere of all minds, you shall stumble upon a 
weakness or a vice, a perception blunted to delicacy, a blindness 
to what you deem a truism, a string in the heart that refuses to vibrate 
when you touch it affectionately, a something indefinite, as a chill 
in the air of 2 summer day, which after all may be in yourself. 
This is the craving of unlimited expectation, for more than nature 
has created—the fineness of keen love, whose exquisite edge can 
only live in the fancy, and is turned by the touch of any thing hu- 
man. I remember I once had occasion to travel over a country 
scarcely settled, upon a journey of many weeks’ duration. My 
way lay directly through oak forests, across the sources of large 
tivers, and by the most romantic spots that ever traveling painter 
treasured in his sketch-book. I had cherished the love of forest 
senery like a passion giant trees 


Its magnificent clumps of 
us calm air of primeval silence and grandeur, the vast variety of 
branches, which sometimes bent superbly over my head like an arch, 
and sometimes extended to the ground like the walls of a fairy 
Palace, faintly reflecting its green light around, and fringing the 
sides of the scarce-trodden road. For the first week or two these 
Perfectly enamored me. | was utterly alone, with a steed that might 
have borne Richard the lion-hearted through the proudest tournament 





of England; and as I mused on the broken bridge, or watched the 
wid squirrel leaping from tree to tree, or descended into the Eden 
lepths of the luxuriant valley, or mounted to the summit of the 
ull, and caught a panoramic view of the wide woods and shining 
nvers below, | almost vowed, in my soul, to abandon the tickery 
f artificial society, and fly here, where natuze’s gifts might be en- 
joyed on her own boson 

Pray, Mr. Editor, this is all very fine. but what has that to do 
"ith your profession ” 


It is the very voice of the | 


1 thought you would fling off 


, receive the money in driblets 


“ Patience, dear reader, patience; youth is so impetuous, even 
as thy fancy has painted the charms of an editor’s life, so was this 
journey to me. In three weeks I was so tired of the eternal recur- 
rence of similar images, beautiful as they actually were, that I pined 
for an open field or paved street, and the hum and bustle of the 
town. 1 was fairly sick of leaves, branches, tall woods, and the 
trunks of trees. When I went to bed and closed my eyes, the 
everlasting boughs were waving around me, the squirrels were 
leaping across the ceiling, the wind was rushing over the foliage, 
I could not exclude them from my imagination, and when I galloped 
into a town of some fashion, and entered the ample hall of a large 
hotel, I felt as if 1 had been saved from drowning. Thus may 
the seeming fair things of earth become valueless and unwelcome 
if forced upon the enjoyment. Even Rasselas was wretched in the 
happy valley. 

“ And pray, Mr. Editor, of what may these indefinite disadvan 
tages thou speak’st of be composed ? 

“One of them, my respected reader, is the impossibility of chat 
ting long in the morning, with an agreeable trend like thyselt 
Business must be attended to. I have already staid with thee too 
long. Come in some other time, good reader, then, | will confess 
all. Had I but time, 

I could a tale unfold 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood 
Make thy two eyes— 
But here's Peter, with his melancholy face, for more copy, to cram 
down the throat of my veracious publication ; therefore, by your leave 
I shall postpone this eternal blazonry till a future visit. Sepiey. 








LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRBOR 


GenTLEMEN—It is curious to observe the distinct variety of minds 
which nature has brought into the world. They present more 
striking contrasts than you detectin human countenances. When 
you look along a row of faces, seated, for instance, in the pit of a 
theatre, the peculiarities of each are brought more forcibly before 
you by your opportunity of forming comparisons, without an eflort 
and by the mere act of vision. I amused myself the cther evening 
during a dull piece, by watching, I hope, innocently, the physiog 
nomies of some of my fellow-creatures. Next me was a huge fat 
face with a double chin and small eyes; by his side was a haggard 
visage, with a nose like a triangle, In some, the features had a ge 
neral inclination upward, in others, downward, while here and there 
was one with a twist sideways, a sinister cast of the eve, or a ludi 
crous amplitude of mouth. A storm-beaten, iron looking front, seam 
ed over, as if it had been struck with lightning, was wrinkled into 
distortion by unaccustomed fitsof laughter, and by its side the smooth, 
soft-complexioned, sweet face of a young boy, who, one might swear 
came from a lovely mother, or resembled a charming, saucy sister, was 
illumined with a glow of perfect animation ; his large, liquid blue 
eyes beamed with pleasure, and the lurking smiles about his lips 
came and went, with a touch of girlish beauty, asthe scene stirred 
up the pure stream of his thoughts, and made them flash out over 
his features. 

Minds are just so opposite, but it is not so easy to find it out. You 
must open your moral eyes to detect the invisible mental qualities 
of the good people around. Yet when once discovered, what won 
derful differences appear! How some are distorted, and some blind ! 
How some contemplate nature with a squinting misanthropy, and 
some, like the boy, are in soul all clear and beautiful. Here, you 
behold one scarred by misfortune, another pure in innocence, a third 
wrinkled with age, a fourth enervated and bloated with indulgence 
It we could change, fora little while, our moral perceptions with each 
other, and be thus enabled to gaze on the world with the “ mind's eye” 
of our neighbor, we should not recognize the scenes now most dear 
and familiar. For example, request a poet, and practised observer, 
and an individual of dissimilar experience and disposition to give you 
their ideas upon any subject ; probably the qualities which instantly 
flash on the one, and afford him keen pain or pleasure, will be total 
ly unperceived by the other; and so all things convey different 


) impressions, and are in fact different objects to different minds 


This faculty of discovering attributes and relations, invisible t 
others, constitutes, in a great measure, the secret of an author's suc 
cess. I was thrown into this train of reflection by the name of an 
essay in one of the numbers of the New Monthly Magazine, enti 
tled “ Free Admissions.” 

* Now,” said Ito myseif, “what can there be in this with which 
to eke out an article? What can be said but that it 1s more conve 
nient to attend the theatre gratuitously than topay your dollar, Yet 


see whata vein of humorous imagination the writer has opened 
The subject was to me opaque like a rock. See whata pretty spring 
has gushed out at the touch of his wand.’ x 





THE FREE ADMISSION, 


A Free admission is the lotos of the mind : the leaf in which your 
name is inscribed as having the privileges of the entrée for the sea 
son is of an oblivious quality—an antidote for half the ills of life. I 
speak here not of a purchased but of a gift-ticket, an emanation of the 
generosity of the managers, a token of conscious desert, With the 
first vou can hardly bring yourself to go to the theatre; with the last, 
you cannot keep away. If vou have paid five guineas for a free ad 
mission for the season, this free admission turns to a mere slavery. 
You seem to have done a foolish thing, and to have committed an 
extravagance under the plea of economy, You are struck with re 
morse. You are impressed with a conviction that pleasure is not tu 
be bought. You have paid for your privilege in the lump, and you 
The five pounds vou are out of pock 


et does not mect with an adequate compensation the first night, or 
on any single occasion—vyou must come again, and use double dil 
gence to strike a balance to make up your large arrears; instead of ar 
obvious saving, it hangs asa dead weight on your satisfaction all th 
vear; and the improvident price you have paid for them kills ev 
ephemeral enjoyment, and potsons the flattering illusions of the scen+ 
You have incurred a debt, and must go every night to redeem it 
and as vou do not like being tied to the oar, or making a totl of a 
pleasure, you stay away altogether ; give up the promised luxury 
as a bad speculation; sit sullenly at home, or bend your loitering 
feet in any other direction; and putting up with the first loss, re 
solve never to be guilty of the like folly again. But it is not thus 
with the possessor of a free admission, truly socalled. His is a pure 
pleasure, a clear gain He feels none of these irksome qualms at 
He marches to the theatre like a favored lover; if he is 
compelled to absent himself, he feels all the impatience and com 
punction of a prisoner, The portal of the temple of the muses 
stands wide open to him, closing the vista of the day--when he turns 
his back upon it at might with steps gradual and slow, mingled wit! 
the common crowd, but conscious of a virtue which they have not 
he savs, “I sha!l come again to-morrow ! In passing through the 
streets, he casts a side-long careless glance at the playtulls ; he read 
the papers chiefly with the view to see what is the play for the fol 
lowing day, or the ensuing week. If it is something new, he is gla 
if it is old, he is resigned—but he goes ineither case, His steps bend 
mechanically that way —pleasure becomes a habit, and habit a duty 
—he fulfills his destiny—he walks deliberately along Long-acre (vot 
may tell a man going to the play, and whether he pays or has a free 
admision)—quickens his pace as he turns the corner of Bow-street 
and arrives breathless and in haste at the welcome spot, where, on 
presenting himself, he receives a passport that isa re lease from care 
thought, toil, for the evening, and wafts him into the regions of the 
blest ! What ts it to him how the world turns round, if the play goes 
on; whether empires rise or fall, so that ¢ ovent-garden stands ils 
ground ? Shall he plange into the void of polities, that volcar 
burnt out with the cold, sterile, sightless lava, hardening all arour 


or con over the registers of births, deaths, and marriages when le 








misgivings. 





may be present at Juliet’s wedding and gaze on Juliet's tomb? or 
shall he wonder at the throng of coaches in Regent-street, when he 
can feast his eves with the coach (the fairy vision of his childhoox 

in which Cinderella rides to the ball? Here (by the help of that 
a free admission,) ensconced in his favorite niche 
looking from the “loop-bholes of retreat” in the second circle, he 
views the pageant of the world played before him ; melts down years 
to moments; sees human life, like a gaudy shadow, glance acrors 
and here tastes of all earth's bliss, the sweet without the 


’ 
ope 


the stage ; 
bitter, the honey without the sting, and plucks ambrosial fruits and 
amaranthine flowers (placed by the enchantress Fancy within fis 
reach, ) without having to pay a tax for it at the time, or repenting 
of it afterwards. “ He is all ear and eye, and drinks in sounds or 
sights that might create a soul under the ribs of death The fly 
says Gay, “that sips treacle, is lost in the sweets o he that hasa 
free-admission forgets every thing else. Why not It isthe cheap 
und enviable transter of his being from the real to the unreal worl 
and the changing half his life into a dream Oh! leave me to my 
repose,” in my beloved corner at Covent-garden theatre! This (and 
not “the arm-chair at an imn,* though that too, at other times, and 
under different circumstances, ia not with 
the throne of felicity If I have business that would detain m« 
from this, I put it off till the morrow; if I have friends that call is 
just at the moment; let them go away under pain of bearing my ma 
ledictions with them, What ts there in their conversation to atone 
to me for the loss of one quarter of an hour at the “ witching time 
of mght?” If it is on indifferent subjects, it ix flat and insipid ; if it 
grows animated and interesting, it requires a painful effort, and bx 
getsa feverish excitement. But let me once reach, and fairly estal 
lish myself in this favorite seat, and Lean bid a gay defiance to mis 
chance, and leave debts and duns, friends and toes, objections and 
arguments far behind me I would, if I could, have it surrounded 
with a balustrade of gold, for it has been to me a palace of delight 
There golden thoughts unbidden betide me, and golden visions come 
tome. There the dance, the laugh, the song the scenic dec eplior 
greet me; there are wafted Shakspeare’s winged words, or Otway's 
plaintive lines; and there how often have I heard young Kemble's 
voice, trembling at its own beauty, and prolonging its liquid tones, 
like the murmur of the billowy surge on sounding shores! There 
I no longer torture a sentence or strain a paradox ; the mind is full 
without an eflort, pleased without asking why. It inhales an atmos 
phere of joy, and is steeped in all the luxury of wo. ‘To show how 
much sympathy has to do with the effect, let us suppose any one to 
have a free admission to the rehearsals of a morning, what mortal 
would make use of it? One might as well be at the bottom of a well 
or at the top of St. Paul's, for any pleasure we should derive from 
the finest tragedy or comedy. No, a play is nothing without an 
audience ; it is a satisfaction too great and too general not to be 
shared with others. But reverse this cold and comfortless picture— 
let the cager crowd beset the theatre-doors, “ like becs in spring-time 
when the sun with Taurus rides’’—let the boxes be filled with in 
nocence and beauty, like beds of lilies on the first night of Isabella or 
Belvidera, see the flutter, the uneasy delight of expectation, see the big 
tear roll down the cheek of sensibility as the story proceeds—let u 
listen to the deep thunder of the pit, or catch the gallery's shout at some 
true master stroke of passion ; and we feel that a thousand hearts ar 
beating in our bosoms, and hail the sparkling illusion reflected in o 
The stage has, therefore, been justly styled © a dis 
for there is no place where the social princi 


its charme 


)is to te 


thousand eyes 
cipline of humanity ; 
ple is called forth with such strength and harmony, by a powerfi 
interest in a common object A crowd is every where else oppres 
sive; but the fuller the play-house, the more intimately and cordially 
do we sympathize with every individual in it. Empty benc hes have 
as bad an eflect on the spectator as the players. Thais is one reasor 
why so many mistakes are made with respect to plays and players 
ere they come before the public. ‘The taste is crude and uninformed 
till it is ripened by the blaze of lighted lamps and the sunshine of 
happy faces; the cold critical faculty, the judgment of managers 
and committees asks the glow of sympathy and the buzz of appro 
bation to prompt and guide it. We judge in a crowd with the sense 
and feelings of others; and from the very strength of the impressior 

fancy we should have come to the same unavoidable conclusion had 
we been left entirely to ourselves. Let any one try the experiment 
by reading a manuscript play, or seeing it acted—or by hearing 
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candidate for the stage rehearse behind the scenes, or top his part 
after the orchestra have performed their fatal prelude, Nor 1s the 
air of a play-house favorable only to social teeling—it aids the in- 
dulgence of solitary musing. The brimming cup of joy or sorrow 
js full; but it runs over to other thoughts and subjects. We can 
ere (nowhere better) “retire, the world shut out, our thoughts 
sl] home.’ We hear the revelry and the shout, but “ the still 
sinall voice” of other years and cherished recollections is not want 
ng It ts pleasant to hear Miss Ford re peat Lore Catechism, or 
Mrs. Humby* sing “I cannot marry (‘rout :’’ but the ear is not 
therefore deaf to Mrs. Jordan’s laugh in Nell; Mrs, Goodall’s Rosa 
lind still haunts the glades of Arden, and the echo of Amien’s song 
low. blow, thou winter's wind,” lingers through a lapse of thirty 
years { pantomime (the Little Red Riding-Hood ) ree ills the inno 
cence of our childish thoughts: a dance (the Minuet d 
throws us back to the gorgeous days of Louis XIV. and tell 
the age of chivalry is gone for ever. Who will be the Mrs, 1 
of adistant age! What future Kean shall “strut and fret his hour 
upon the stage,” full of geaius and free from errors ’ What favor 
ite actor or actress will be taking their farewell benefit a hundred 
What plays and what players will then amuse the 
where are ye more 








vears hence 
town Oh, many-colored scenes of human life! 
truly represented than in the mirror of the stage ? or where is that 


eternal principle of vicissitude which rules over ye, the parte d pa 


’ 


geant and the sudden gloom, more strikingly exemplitied than here 

At the entrance to our great theatres, in large capitals over the tront 
of the stage, might be written Metasitity! Does not the curtain 
that falls each mght on the pomps and vanities it was withdrawn 
awhile to reveal (and the next moment all is dark) aflord a fine 
moral lesson? Here, in small room, is crowded the map of human 
life; the lengthened, varied scroll is unfolded like rich tapestry with 
its quaint and flaunting devices spread out; whatever can be saved 
trom the 
which m 
touch the heart, can stir up laughter or call tears from their secret 
source, is here treasured up and displayed ostentatiousls here is 


Faney’s motley wardrobe, the masks of all the characters that were 


giddy whirl of ever-rolling time and of this round orb, 
ves on and neve rstops,t all that can strike the sense, cat 


here isa, 





ever playe glass set up clear and large enough to show 
us our own features and those of all mankind—here, in this en 
hanted mirror, are represented, not darkly, but in vivid hues an 
bold relief, the struggle of life and death, the momentary pause 
between the cradle and the grave, with charming hopes and fears 
terror and pity in a thousand modes, strange and ghastly appar 


warin from the 


! 


events of history, the fictions of poetry 


bered in my feeble page 


tions, th 
heart; all these, and more than can be nun 
fill that airy space where the green curtain rises, and haunt it with 
evanescent shapes and indeseribable yearnings 

Who can collect into one audible pulsation, the thoughts and feel 
ings that in the course of his life all these t 
vhat heart, if it could recall them at onee, and in their undimu 
i Lat not 
the stvle be deemed exaggerated, but tame md creeping, that at 
empts to do justice to this high and pregnant theme, and let tears 
tout the unequal lines that the pen traces! Quaffing these ck 
brooding over these s 
is the possessor of a Free Admission to be 
his ease” at the play ; and turning theatrical 
recluse, and forgetful of himself and his tren ls, devotes himselt t 


wether have occasioned 





, 


hed power and plenitude, would not burst with the load 





ions, this 


t 

! 

lights, inhaling this atmos; here, 
long trail of glory, 

blamed if he “takes 


the study of the drama, and to dreams of the past?) By constant 
habit (having nothing to do, and little else to think of, ) he 


a dram-drinker on Mount Par 


becomes 


a tippler of the dews of Castaly 


yassus. He tastes the present moment, while arich sea of pleasure 
presses to his lip an lengulfs him round. The noise, the glare, the 


warmth, the company, produce 1 sort of listless intoxication, and 
clothe the pathos and the wit with a bodily sense 
a closeness even, in the air, that makes it dificult to breathe out of 


it. The custom of going to the play mght atter night becomes a 


There is a weight 


relief, a craving, a necessity—one cannot do without it, To sit alone 

is intolerable, to be in company is worse; we are attracted with 

pleasing force to the spot where “all that mighty heart is beating 

still It is not that perhaps there is any thing new or fine to see 
if there is, we attend to it—but at any time, it kills time and 

eaves the trouble of thinking. O, Covent Garden! “thy / 

hath made me effeminate!” It has hardly left me power to write 


this description of it. Iam become tts slave, 1 have no other sense 


or toterest lett There I sit and lose the hours T live beneath the 
sky, without the power to stir, without any determination to stay 

Teddy the Tyler’ has become familiar to me, and, as it were, a 
part of my existence: “ Robert the Devil” has cast his spell over me 
1] have seen both thirty times at least, (no offence to the manag: 
ment!) and could sit them out thirty times more. Lam bed-rid in 
the lap of luxury: am grown callous and inert with perpetual 
excitement 


What avails trom iren wt 


Exempt, if rosy fetters bind as fast 


I have ny favorite box too, as Beau Brummel had his favorite leg 
1e must decide on something, not to be always deciding. Perh ips 
J may have my reasons too—perhaps into the box next to mine a 
Grace enters; perhaps from thence an air divine breathes a glance 
(of heaven's own brightness,) kindles contagious fire ;—but let us 
turn all such thoughts into the lobbies. These may be considered 
as an Arabesque border round the inclosed tablet of human lite, It 
he muses reign within, Venus sports heedless, but not unheeded 
out. Here a bevy of fair damsels, richly clad, knit with the 
Graces and the Hours in dance, lead on “the frozen winter and the 
pleasant spring! Would T were allowed to attempt a list of some 
f them, and Cowley’s Gall But this isa 
license which ouly poetry, and not even a Free Admission can give 

Ican now understand the attachment toa player’s lite, and how 
impossible it is for those who are once encaged in it ever to wean 
themselves from it. If the merely witnessing the bustle and the 
splendor of the scene, as an idle spectator, creates such a fasctna 

tion, and flings such a charm over it, how much more must this be 
the case with those who have given all their time and attention to 
it—who regard it as the sole means of distinction—with whom even 
the monotony and mortifications must please—and who, instead of 
being passive, casual votaries, are the dispensers of the bounty of 
the gods, and the high-priests at the altar? 





would blush at mine ! 





* This laly ts not, tt is tree, at Covent Garden: I wish she were 
Mais vois la capidite de cet astre qui vole et ne s’arrete jamais.” — New 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
GentriemeN—Among the various tributes of praise elicited by the 
Samuel L. Mitchill, I crave 
a small space in your journal, in order to add my voice as a token 


death of our late fellow-citizen, Dr 


of respect to the memory of that great and good man 


He has at length closed a long life of labor in the city whose 


character he has elevated by his fame Surrounded on all sides by 


the monuments of his usefulness, he had nearly completed the three 


} } 


score and ten years, the measure of man’s days; scarcely one of 


which passed unmarked | 


the discovery of new truths, « 


vy the exercise of high talents, applied to 


r by the traits of a benevolent mind 


manifested in the eager ad iptation of them to increase the comforts 


and advance the moral dignity of society. Few have ever risen in 


to enrich the scientific 





our land so assiduous in their ze treasury 


of the country, and none ever wore the honors of intellectual su 





premacy with more true republican  sinplicity Hle put away the 


iagisterial stateliness and peremptory tone of we pedant; yet, in 


not divest 





his constant communications with the world, he 


himself of the respect and deference he was entitled to req 


He was to be seen mingling with every class of men, imparting or 


ire 


receiving instruction; conversing with the artisan on the mysteries 


ft his craft principles of scrence in ¢ xchange 


ther’s practice 


ind communicating the 
for the results of the In this manner he accumu 


lated those inexhaustib 


e stores of fact and experience, the posses- 
sion of which threw open to him the doors of every learned society 


co-extensively with 





in either hemisphere, and « d his name 


civilization and science. 

Doctor Mitchill was prosecuting his studies in foreign institutions 
it the time when chemistry 
| 


rescued from the fanciful speculations 


random experiments of the alehymists, first became entitled 


to the name of a science and to him undoubtedly belongs the 





honor of having introduced in this country the then recently an 
nounced theortes of Lavoisier In the subsequent disputations 
Which led to the establishment of the present more perfect system 


I 
he took an active part; and with other distinguished men, atte mpt 


ed to occupy the still remaining debatable ground of the science 
with ingenious speculations. 
{ In return for his unremitting exertions in their behalf, his coun 


tryimen have conferred upon him many and various marks of appro 


bation, “They have entrusted to him the guardianship of their rights 
ind interests, both in the state and federal legislatures None ever 


denied that the confidence was judiciously reposed. His death will 


i 
« regretted, not by those alone who admired his talents and learn 
ing, but by many who cherish his memory with less exalted, though 
not less fervent esteem tor his benevolent mind, his bland and affa 
ble manners, rendered more winnit their union with many 
wunlable eccentricities D 
I E El i F THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
GENTLEMEN—QQuestions are frequently asked touching the state 


of the orchestral departments of the Park and Bowery theatres for 


} 


the present season, I state the observations which have occurred to 


me. Mr, Simpson having contemplated making opera a first-rate 

consideration, (in which the public manitest the most liberal dispo 

sition to support him) has been much more careful in his selection of 
\ 


t band than his brother manager of the Bowery. Ido not conceive 


that music ever stood a chance of being better performed in this 


Ir. De Luce 


} 


the chef d vestre; the three first violins are played 


country than at present at the Park theatre is still 


; bv Messrs 
Vietz, Sinith, and De Luce, jun., the latter a mere bov, but of much 
promise ; the second violins are handled by Messrs. Otto and Heidel- 


berg,f both excellent musicians, who bring a powerful and correct 


tone from their instruments; a viola (with occasional assistance 





the double bass and violoncello by Messrs. Davis 
who reads well and plays 
brillianey of execution 


w Mr. Goodwin ; 
rnd “Tavlor; the flute by Mr. Kyle in 
fairly, without being distinguished either by 
wr taste, im both of which he nught improve bimself—this voung 
rentleman uses an interior octave flute, the tone of which resembles 
1 tite; the clarionets by Messrs, Herwig and Zeigler, both excellent; 
} 





the bassoon by Mr. Reifl, a firm, good musician; the trombone 
Ciofli, who needs no comment; the horns by Messrs. Nids and 
Brown, the former first rate, the latter useful; the trumpet by New 


Ithough not of the calibre of Norton ; the 





ittney, a good musician, 


rums by Mr. Murray Phis band, when accustomed to play toge 

ther music arranged to their torce, cannot be exceeded, nor even 

equalled by any other in America. Much has | 
} ] } 


way of pul of the celebrated orchestra of the 


een said, chietly by 


French opera, and 





when “the second Paganini,” as certain wiseacres have nick-named 


one Mr. Segura, announced a concert at Niblo’s Garden, these terms 


were brought into requisition. The gentleman drew together a se 


lect few by taking in vain the name of Madame Feron, and other 
s, and then tled incontinently, and left his wondering 


pr selytes to recover their dollars and g 


talented ar 


ood temper as they could 


But let us examine (putting Segura out of the question) what pre- 


} 


| 
tensions the persons who constituted the band under Monsieur Pa 
radol, at the Park theatre, have to the title of “the wnritral/led F* 
ind of New-Orleans,” The fact is, that of an orchestra of ¢ 
personages, not more than seven are French 
The French band, ther 
ry other band, depends upon the talent of the persons at present 


engaged, 





hteen 
ind half, at least, were 
engaged by Paradol in this city. like eve 
not upon its former fame; and at this time of day people are 


not to be deceived into a belief of excellence by high sounding names 





and putts, but will rather trust to their own discrimination The 
and of the Bowery theatre is capable of conducting a melo-drama 
through, or playing a ballad without committing any breaches 
of manners, which is precisely what is required by the manager, 


Should opera offer itself in an eligible shape, there is talent enough 
unemployed in the city to render the attempt safe. Before concluding 
this communication, I have to point out an error, into which, until 
within the two last years, managers have fallen touching their mu 
sical arrangements. In getting up opera, or rather in the farce 
of getting up opera, they have invariably prided themselves upon 
Drury-iane or Covent garden parts for their band. That is, in plain 
terms, the music arranged in England for thirty is placed before half 
that number of persons here ; and notwithstanding the want of many 
of the instruments which are not even in the country, the manager 
’ They do play 





gravely says, “never mind, play away, gentlemen ! 
and when strange sounds from incomplete harmony result; ar 

when confusion is covered by the absence of hautboys, two sets of 
horns, an alto and a bass trombone, a corno di bassetto, a contra 
JSagotto, &e 
the pockets of his inexpressibles, and deplores the want of talent 
in London 


, begin to be felt, the soi-disant critic sticks his hands 


America; “ for,” says he, “this same music went ell 
I'he operas of Cinderella and the Caliph of Bagdad, thanks to the fact 
that the arranger of the same chanced to light upon a manager whose 
auricular membrane is decently constructed, were adapted to the 
strength of the band; and “ finis coronat opus.” 
Rossint and Auber, the great desideratum ts the hautbov, of whi 


In the musi i 
this country is entirely destitute. Monsieur Gilles, of Baltimore, is 
an artist of decided talent, but he plays only in private ; an English 


man likewise, a fair professor of the hautboy, arrived here about tw« 


years ago, but could not find employment, meeting in answer to all 
his applications the usual reply, “we can do without you, ber 

we have hitherto done so.” He therefore went back. A German 
professor, we believe, still resides somewhere in the backwoods 
found that no engagement could be eflected in the cities, and ther 
fore turned his reed into a she } herd’s pipe, took a wood, cleare 3 
much land as possible, and 

_-—— gub tegmine fagi 
Sylvestrem tenui musam med savena 

It is believed that he is still ina log-hut piping to the bears 
squirrels. Monsieur Paradol, whose talents as a leader and mus 
cian are well known, in the absence of a hautboy, substitutes a | 
clarionet in his band, and thus secures the necessary leading | 

vut this he allows not to be so effective as dividing the haut 
etween the clarionets and flute, asin the case of Cinderella, be “f 
the flute can be tterexpress the upper notes of the hautbov t 
| the lower notes, on the contrary, will probably fall 
I The enormous trouble atter 


this undertaking is the only cause assigned by Paradol tor « 


within the clarionet range 
ingthe hauthoy part entirely to a clarionet player; and indee 
person acquainted with the duties incumbent upon a Fre 


rchestre, willacknowledge that such an excuse is valid 





THE FINE ARTS. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


particularly strangers, passit ht 


g throug 


not aware that, fora comparatively trifling sum, they n 





{ admirable and splendid views of Niagara Falls, eng: 
Hill, from paintings 
Wi have seldom met 


by Bennet, and published by H. 1. M 


unong the numerous delineations of this 


pendous wonder of nature, any conveying a more toreible t 
ion. The sweep of the immense body of water over the pr 

ledges of rocks—the volumes of foam floating away with t! 

und every thing but the deafening thunder, are represented t ‘ 
Inte These prints would form valuable reea for tr t 


from Europe, desirous of carrying home with them correct sk 
tf American scene ry. 

EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 

) \ XN y Hit 4 } Ww i iw. Mr ' ' 4 
Db ag the ’ in 
This collection is now open to the public at the Nation 

lerv, Clinton-hall, and consists of speclinens from the it 
Spanish, and Flemish schools, all by masters of distinguishes re} 
ution, and several by those of the very first class. Among these 
may be enumerated the Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, by 1 
the Calling of St. Matthew, by Jordano; the Vision of St. Anthor 
by the same; the Savior expounding the Law to the Doctors 1 
the ‘Temple, by Paul Veronese ; the Entrance and Departure 





the Ark, by Bassano; Moses and the Brazen Serpent, and a Ma 
lonna, by Rubens; two Landscapes, by Salvator R 
wrestling with the Angel, by Dominichine; a Magdaler vV 
yke; and two pieces by Murillo Besides these, the ex 
ontains a variety of others, all of decided merit, and presentins 


. 
in the whole a collection such as the citizens of New- dors 


rarely, if ever, had an opportunity of viewing 


attractions here displayed, is the original, and the \ . 
of Washington, by the celebrated sculptor Ceracchu, ' ster 
Canova, and his equal in genius, to sav the least Dias bt od 


purchased by the then Spanish manister to the Unites 








arr lto Sy un, When several years afterwards his Ww NV auinpom 
of it to Mr. Meade, for two thousand dollars. 

It has been common to suppose that It was difficult, if not s 
sible, for any first-rate specimens of the fine arts to ¢ te 5 
country, considering the eagerness with which they are pur a 
in Eucope, by men whose wealth ts superior to that of any 5 


individual in the United States. But Mr. Meade possessed pt 


Z 


opportunities, as we ll as a disposition to mast 


them. He resided in Spain during the early part of the str 
nthe king and the 





constitutional party, of whuch latter + 













































































. ar ° uy > . 1 ss _ ’ ’ , . : » TING 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS ST 
anata . 
% was the rallying point at Cadiz. At this period many families of pronounce the word so as to rhyme with es and ca There Ihe following is an extract from the poem recently delivered at 
the ancient nobility were reduced to poverty and willing to dispose is suc h a noun as stare, belonging toa barrel, & Although Dr. | Brown Universit N. P. Willis I entire prod - 8 
ing of those valuable specimens of the arts, which they had no security Johnson might have been ignorant of the circumstance, Webster gether with some other pieces fr the same px vil 
t } ! ; | hitgnl > ‘ thy , r ‘ j s} rut 
ntl of retaining any longer; many ecclesiastical establishments, contain- gives It, and the plural is undoubtedly si But these things are ina few Vs ¢ Messrs, Carvill 
on ing masterly pictures, had been rifled; and in this way frequent not walking sticks nor weapons of offense defense, as the Another lesson with my manhoo 
™ opportunities presented themselves of obtaining possession of what word is sometimes used in our translation of the Bibl Why i : empt. Itistl 
pon otherwise would have been locked up for ages to come, as they should not the plural of staff, (a walking-stick) [or weapon) rhyme Phat is engender'd earliest in the s 
loin . - vot. ? ’ Yo > ‘ ‘ nel hoih st t At oh) bata! 4 r 
_— had been for ages past. Mr. Meade then had vast means of avail- with gaffs? He ifs, and he graffs, or he r A few days 2 wset it like a poison-wor 
halt ing himself of this peculiar state of things, and he did so with that since, we referred the above question to Dr, Noah Webster, frou | ! . os : } 
. » _ . . be . . —— = e " . it tle - vou ‘vy sew the igrtit 
any munificence and liberality which formed a part of his character. He whom we received the following answer, which we take the liber ra ea ning AL dente xy, heaped cow 
‘ger secured and transmitted to his native country atreasure of art, such to lay before our readers Rtg oma fssde tty A tata gash 
- a ol New-Haven, 1531 i : 
“i is had never been before possessed by an American citizen. col- : ud w strust, an nietter \ 
nd GENTLEMEN—In reply to your favor of the sixth instant, | wou : Peer 
= lection of genuine, authentic specimens, from which we may form | . : Ihat was as free and ch ws the w 
. ‘ 5 ' f led observe, that in my dicthonary all words in Which an irregu ar plu | , 
is > . ’ sl a taste ide mac } : . ven i saciness re it ‘ 
a judgme ~~ and by which we may model a taste, founded on acom- 4) form of nouns is not noted, are considered as having a regular Cur vith tl { t 
z parison of the works of some of the most celebrated masters. plural, gaff, gaffs, &e. Such words are not, therefore, left without pont See ee a oe ; 
sie We understand the object of the exhibition is to offer the pictures directions, as they fall under my general rule ‘ “r i : } . 
it for sale, either together or separately; and ce rtainly our affluent With regard to staf, 1 would observe that the plur is ate ah Bee Rete: , , : “ 
r } w } . sion a ’ srl : oe i 1 ‘ | t 
n individuals, and our church ia iblishments never had so tempting given from the authority of the version of the Bible, in which I ey a pleasure i 
“we occurs many times reg his deviation fr inalogy, and ar ‘ 
ace an opportunity of embellishing their houses and their sacred edifices, 9°CU" coos t ss : I regret thi eviall “ + a Mind t cht human bei seed wan tue 
disposed to corre I s es 1s the urai ol i Would alte 
se 3 ’ s cts any 0 se pieces render them most t ; i t all war flections, a 
Both the size and subjects of many of these pic ye 1 ees this, make staff's the plural of staf, if | could hope to be followed | 1} , th : ‘. a 
the nea g “4 " »s ¢ 8 ; mh) yu P “ At 1 ! ‘ i ‘ "A 
peculiarly fit for the latter purpose ; and it is hoped some of our Pin tints in tees ane eens enemener biindnen im Minaliok onthe , ; 
ic of wealthy congregations will avail themselves of the chance, by at graphy, which must have originated in heedlessness, ignorance, or .. , - . 
n nee displaying their taste, their liberality, and their piety want of system among writers ; and which I should exert my intlu Ch, if tl i a { 
€, 18 —— ence to correct, Were it not for the difficulty of overcoming long WW ritt ; aig 2 of ad 
: ‘ * if there is a 
ist SACRED MUSIC established usages. I have noted some of these errors, but the mis i ee : be > 
i $/ b . ‘ . t Ke, as ith a pe ! 
tw : blished th fortune is, that few men, even literary men, can take the trouble t | ” ; f , 
‘le sic she ’ ’ o Ss DAM ! woul i im la i 
In an article on music, published some time since in this paper examine the reasons of my proposed innovations, and they make sods a —_ , 
all we expressed surprise that, notwithstanding the visible increase of o}jections often merely because they do not know my reasons ere 1 ; cops 
. ent ie) Vis 1 oj 
musical knowledge, no complete oratorio had ever been given in this Oil re object because they prefer to follow custom, even when « 1 : P 
© minis ; 
man ity, “ the public performances by that name being merely selections mitted to be wrong, rather than be at the pains of correcting di fied tin nothing worthy of , 
- » . * nace i ! ‘ ‘ ‘ Tite dhl) 
parts, te never embracing an entire work.” That the founda. Ccrepancies rhe s est pebble in the well of t 
. . , : ’ som rrors uch 1 m el nto mn s p 
‘ tion for this reproach may hereafter be obviated, the ‘“ New-York Phere are + aavee ha Iwi not receive 1 y - Has its peculia ean nd w { 
: ee they are too palpable and absurd to admit of an apology The : 
as Sacred Music Society” propose to give, in October next, an entire . ’ ; . ar When man’s best monuments have past aw 
y are others which | have barely mentioned, and left to the decision 1 ow of heat rT 
yratorio, consisting of the celebrated composition, Handel's Mes of waeme hevenfier, ome of our anemelics ane considered on is Li ue aw heaven is ‘ 
siah.’” The musical public will be gratified to hear that prepara- corrigible, and I think it not best to attempt corrections. Other I oe cen I ea 7 passion | . 
nhholv Use re h ‘ 
tions are making to present this splendid piece in a manner worthy , might be corrected without much inconvenience, but | have not at pte . orien 
: < eternal pr iple is pure 
of the increasing taste of the town, and the reputation of its author. tempted them, contenting myself with barely mentioning or pr peer rept ante 1 ales - , ; 
. We learn, that should the attempt meet with sufficient encourage- I The them Foul } a Omnipotent within us. we but eve 
( " us sulject = s difficulties which t wograph lone . . : . 
ment, this spirited and useful society wil! produce, in addition ag athe ents difficulties whi h the lexicographer a Che lavish measure in which love 
- ' can justly appreciate. The English books furnish no certain guide \ ; 
to the selections now given at their annual performances, the ora ; litte " S ) : ” And mit vearning tenderne of act 
, ‘ .. us they differ in many particulars, and in some points they are all For es bird that } } 
torios of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, &c The best solo SINZETS most Wi musly wrong And in this country opinions differ so OF - i ve i - i 
, and orchestra are engaged ; the chorusses have been engraved in’ much that the lexicographer can find no aid from them, but on the ~poig“ty satpeigeded-9~ tea n the ti 
, 1 . . AN es t ‘ ! flower. al ul i \ 
single parts ; and the accompaniments, with all Mozart's additions, other hand, much embarrassment. 1 have, however, settled many \ Sap tien teeters 
procured. Noone will doubt the success of this enterprise points irrevocably, as far as my own | are ¢ erned, Others A how they err. who. in a wor ike tt 
: I would settle, if In ight expect support from my country Accept j : this : T 
, ' 7 ind any ing to hate bu jumal rile 
—— the respects of, gentlemen, your obedient servant N. Wi _— . ‘ —— § 
7aE NEW-YORK MIRROR. = = 2 We have ventured several shrewd conjectures touching | 
The Philadelphi Gazette.—This journal has been enlarged |...) rch, f the foll ns TI ‘ : 
as = —————————— —— , ; TI lit \“ ( ‘ - \ ALHOrsiiyp? ¢ trie owing tine « writer in a modes 
‘4 np y ul } ‘ “o Is re iT * Is r 
A ARD. one! bgt ; ear ” . a fark re formes us that they were sketched rapidly, fre the impulse of 
severing and successtul in his endeavors here are few more . ’ 
— In assuming the duties of a new station, there is little the incum- ' ' , " " moment, When it is the breathing time of day with hi war 
— so alple an well filled sheets than that which he presents te his rea } } . . 
ent can say beyond an unqualified assurance that his best powers : ; we hope to hear more, especially if, as in the present in ‘ 
on cers; and we are gratified to see a gentleman of his talents, educa j ‘ i 
will be devoted to their performance. This the subscriber gives unhesi : . succeeds in making such “a palpable hit 
; , tion, and standing, devoting himself with so much zeal to the re 
tatingly. Having transferred the only literary undertaking in which i , 1 WA x 
. : , sponsible duties of his station, Editing papers and teaching 
1s any interest to the proprietor of the Mirror, his whole time and : , y 
“ cae ' . school have been, in too many cases, the last resort of broken-dow 7 re aero’ frre 
ttention will hereafter be given to this work. Trusting that the ex- ] ! b 
a adventurers, or men without character and intelligence to succes 
erience of several years in editing a similar periodical has afforded 1 " 
. . in any other career Yet no prole ssions exercise a more powertu 
some facility, and bringing with him the best of his former con P : : i ' 
influence upon the reputation, morals, and happiness of a pe ple ‘ nger t 8 
tnbutors, he enters upon his task with a sanguine hope that the : : thd Mt 
‘ . ia e os and it is a mystery how, in these times, when light pouring in 
already successful enterprise of his fellow-editors may be still further ae ake . 
+ , , . > - upon all other ranches of px itical and domestic econ Vv, thi 4 
ivanced in public favor by his industry N.P.W fe ; ; 
. ject could have so long remained in the darkness of the barbarous 1 t) 
x . , ’ : ayn ‘ cotton t 
To correspondents. —We have before stated that it is not our ges We rejoice to observe that the feeling of the nation in this An » line 
} } s erg u vudical ‘ uid chanvee wn hot the " P oh " 
‘ ractice to publish a notice of the various communications received P@rlcular is uncergoing @ Tacieal and T pid ul that t W hat u—on wher ‘ ha 
. at this office. Of these, indeed, we have so great a number, that itis PUS" oth by their tributes of respect and more substantial favor ' Her gi u 
a . ar lerineg ‘ ' . msn , hy ther her ' ona hi three-legare ‘ 
sometimes incompatible with other avocations to give them alleven 4fe Tendering the two avocations mentioned above, neither beneat! 1 t } t 
] . r be lthe n so wr , ox . ‘ e bar epenti ovks t Fi 
umediate reading ; correspondents, therefore, must not suppose the dignity nor beyond the means of men of se and talent it His fres 
when their favors do not appear as soon as sent, that they are con there be any class of society whose com] ' for their uatior ; 
r ' should b ly h the severest serutit rated 1} ' Stocks ree currel ( » 
sequently rejected. They are not unfrequently necessarily delayed hould be te I with the severest scrutiny, and rate y the most tock 
| | standard, it should be those devoted to tl : P f \s new nna 
ra long period. Some of our satirical friends have of late favored elevated star it shor W nee oe oe At f lon’t ‘ 
is With several essays on the subject of public dinners and the dog Youth and the direction of publi urna U he to the iH any er 
sen s are to al rin and have entrust 
( r. Of these we must decline the publication. Our sentiments "5 Aba gE what sentinels are to an army Have ' Hl ! bright example 
gard to both are well known, and we trust are participated in ' them the safety of the © counts ! ortant, theretore Ie t ple 
ry. " } al al R ( at rust P aie 
epu yvalarge majority of our fellow-citizens. Touching the dinners that they should be selected trom the bx nha we tt Asin ( if i 
eae é visit of Washington Irving to this country, we have already '@? Opiion will be generally adopted and acte Shame on thee, though each | ' 
an tioned as an exception, as indeed should be all really important British of — The time is rapidly approachir | lowe thee er 
<casions. We never intended to say more than that entertainments, London Courier, “ whenthe only security f ne & ag t i wht grown dun? tt he v1 
got up by a few interested personal friends, for a local purpose, dig- croachments by another, will be found in the influence of « : i wer'st “no, st 
r } , ‘ “a ‘ eur 
with the appellation of public dinners, just as we see some and the due er yinent of privileges peculiar to « cl It woul ; 4 I A 
‘ , : : wny's tn ‘ ‘ 
\ ¢, ragged, obscure, wooden tavern in the country, almost hidden well, therefore, for those who have received the benefits of know i a ae 
sign of ‘‘ United States Hotel,” are rather ludicrous in their, ledge, to follow the course which well informe nd enlightene F 
' —_ : ° ' . . ‘ iv war ! i tt 
y nature. The rere ness, too, with which'the details of these gather- minds must recommend, and provide at once for tate of thir | f th 
‘ eer e thee 
zs are paraded in the newspapers, is, on certain occasions, mere which must soon come Eack " ao the beanie ee 
: e result of a in Y iclous personal partiality, ar n The Southern Review.—The number of thie per ~~ Fleet, and deceive thee 
s tends tor nnear lees ridiculous . by heav’s , the false mur 
: in is to make the affair appear less mdiculou cust has been announced in the Charleston papers of ical t t the false! | 
ms lv for blicati T) ! he ' ! ! Fanny! Alnwick i é 
’ ) re V for pub thor et y ng re contents er ' 
t Singular and P 1/—It is now more than a vear since we s A ‘ , : d OWING Gre Ti ne : I'l! not beheve thee 
fentham and th tilitarians; © ons « sons rencl 
sked a question, under this head, which has not yet been answered | O°" °°™ , netans; “petations of ewes; Svenck W here is the f st er sol 
- - : P : ee Novels; American Literature ; Theory of Association in matters , . SU 
is ny of our correspondents. It was respecting the formation of | ~~ , ae ee ‘ ‘ W ook = came 
th of ist Codification; Small ) f oloid eases i Va " 
the plural of the word staf, with a few others of the same termina ¥ : , ‘ . 7 Varioloid Disea und \ l f ruised and faint, with battling 
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RISE, GENTLE MOON. 
SUNG BY MISS LOVE—WRITTEN BY J. R. PLANCHE, ESQ.——-COMPOSED BY JOHN BARNETT. 
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Qd.—'T was by thy beam he first stole forth to woo me —Brighter since then hast tliou ever seem'd to me ;—Let the wide waves still the red sun roll over,—Thine is the light of all lights to a lover.—Rise, gentle moon, &c 
nal -_—- -- 
— aE" , Said Love one eve, © As aloft vestreen | As he turned away to a shady aisle 4 ministering angel's part 
ORIGINAL POETRY. - - : a ’ 5“ . 
(nm my airy way I flew, Where his doating mother watched the while Is thine—to pour aftection’s bal 
. 1 marked, through the twilight’s purple sheer His unsuccesstul aim Upon my often wounded heart 
ee ee See ‘ And 8 > rh dhe 7 — “What, foile Dy boy d the goddess dear And all my soul's convulsions ca 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY And, sooth, Pil have one to Love never should try im vain I = — once, oppress’d 
, So he drew from his quiver a shaft of gold So she whispered a word in his bending ear iou found’st me, in my hour of | 
Bricut clouds! ve are gathering one by one . i . & Th } 
r fo athe ol ’ cued best f awav he shot like a meteor hy hand my throbbing brow caress 
Ye are sweeping in pomp round the dying sun As the glance of a sunbea wht, And awa ¢ shot like a mete rill pl aa an coat 
, - tas . And deep in a rosebud’s opening told, ' But soon he came again if pleasure tariil'd its eve : 
With crimson banner, and golden pall . t ed That touch—it was enough to heal! 
Lake a host to their chieftain’s funeral, l omy he fixed its ones vold And high on the gelden spire he set “= ) often in asia suffe ois + hour 
; im fe Sie . An ig hours 
Perchance ye tread to that hallowed spot And raised the staff upright rhe airy thing he bore I sich, again that touch to feel 
, sigh, age d < i 
With a muffled dirge, though we hear it not i sini’ ‘nna: Gin te hetaae eek And it danced from point to point, and yet A nd bless its sweet and soothing powers 
é : : “Lage a bless ‘ hing 
Yet methinks ye tower with a lordher crest, Cried he of the rosy crown ; do snent we ne ‘ he wind tha the violet All other hope, all other joy 
And a gorgeous flush as he sinks to rest ; And away he sprang toa wild-swan’s nest Its morning dew-germs wore ; Have fled—no matter, let then 
Not thus in the day of his pride and wrath W here he stole from a sleeping cygnet’s breast With the spirit of mutability But may no power thy love destroy 
Lid ve dare to press on his glorious path ; A tatt of the lightest down Instinet, the thing appeared ; The only comfort [can know! 
At his noontide glance ye had quak’d with fear And he spied a butterfly’s painted plume Fe reven at the glance of a passing eve Thy innocent affection makes 
And hasted to hide in your misty sphere In a tulip'’s gorgeous bow! : Or the breath of a soft lip’s melody Vy all of heaven that earth can gir 
. . ra 1's goreeous b ' a. a ‘ hi £ 
Do vou say he is dead? Youexult in vain, Shaming the rich flower's tinted bloom i lhe light vane hghtly veered. And till that love thy heart forsakes 
. “ - hex 
With your rainbow-robe, and your swelling train ; Mid sparkling dew drops and sweet perfume Bravo!” cried Love, in a merry strain I can through every sorrow live 
; . g | a rry strain ; 
tle shall rise again with his strong, bright ray, And the tinsel] thing he stole. } I'll wager my favorite dart, Mv child—mv beautiful—my own! 
He shall reign in power when you fade away And tt _ That ye'll find, if ye search the broad domain Unless my fondest prayer be vain 
. f . Kal oo a , 
When ye darkly cower in your vapory hall, . ie aap lage the skirt of a feathery ad Of earth, air, sea, for a delicate vant No sorrow shall to thee be know 
Tintless, and naked, and noteless all. | er the moon's soft — that lay, There’s nought like a coquET’s HEART! Nor shade of sin thy soul profane 
ake the told of a spirit’s gleamy shroud x ‘ ! 
The soul! the soul! with its eye of fire, Hie clipped, as his flashing wing he bowed oo eee: th a wer 
I g g aia . . ‘ 
Thus, thus shall it soar when its foes expire ; Its thinnest tringe away. LINES TO MARTHA. ; Rag me so welcome as the powers 
It shall spread its wing o'er the sinews that pain’d AH th with a fillet q | BY JAMES NACK Phy angel innocence - sagan —— 
7" f ‘Se, f ’ u f ' ‘ . ‘ I your 
rhe evils that shadow'd, the sins that stain’d ; eoqpapscde- oy Ae tirmcndon ype | My child! ; ' acl And blest to make thy every 
pe ate oi pr sera hr tee Soro By a gentle fairy wrought My child! my sister! every name 
A * ie ; : ere ~ aa th shall } eon aatous And shapes that buoyantly floating were = Phat innocent endearment gives Prison wit.—The following epigram was fou) 
f.nd the pageants of eartn shall have mented away In the tremulous starlight every where, hou from my heart of hearts canst claim, ete heey ob the wall of a cell in Bridews a 
To his waiting bower he brought Where, cherish’d most, thy image lives ! the translation of one of the temporary inmates 
LOVE S WEATHERCOCK, ai) then white the f , , ’ Of all whom I have loved the best Sing-Sing. He was detected by Hays 
d vere, while the fire-flies glanced aroun None have | f | , “ 
oe Mid the shad - | one have been faithful—none but thou; Gainst all philosophy 1 do insist 
BY LLIA R des a : sainst all philos : ’ 
LIAM P. PALME ™ a rT sha of the pater A irterre , No matter—I contemn the rest, Fis quite impossible Hays (haze) can be miss i 
© Love is a comical rogue, yon know ~ oe nen On th Sere, eae be ewn'e { For, dearest ! thou art left me now! 
And full of all strange caprices Till his brow grew aon for alas! he found | - N s, PI TOF 
A : 1 he’ 2 fe \ king rey mee Phey were all too gross by far | How often when my spirit feels a sees — ‘ 
. ~~ . , am paid - tions I t be v 
nd 1e’s ever frolicking to and fro, | The weight of ills too hard to bear To whom 8 mt “es ‘term than one yea 
wh his crown of roses and fearful bow ‘ Nimporte ghed Love, witha bitter smile. |] Thy dear remembrance on me steals ye ee aad 
% rrow ! r isse " vee lh me ' " treet 
se arrow never musses, I + porte is hp with shame To save we from my sou s despair I. Seymour, printer, Juin t 








